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By PAULINE KING. 


In the latter part of the fifteenth century, 
when Venice was not the sweet, sad city that 
she is to-day, with her air of decaying grandeur, 
seeming about to sink again into the sea from 
whence she rose, but was the proud and bus- 
tling center of the world’s commerce, her 
wharves crowded with ships floating the ensign 
of the republic, when the merchant princes on 
the Rialto made and lost great fortunes 
merchants do in Wall Street, when the mosaics 
on St. Mark’s glowed with the gold taken in 
the sack of Constantinople, and the Doge went 
in a great pageant from the ducal palace every 
year and wedded the city to the Adriatic with 
a ring, there lived two young people, Laura 
and Lanciotto, twin children of the noble but 
family of Guardicci. 


as our 


greatly 
Their home was in one of the tall palaces on 
a narrow waterway off the Grand Canal. 
Over the doors and windows were cut in the 
family arms as they endure to 


impoverished 


hard marble the 
this day; but the ownership of the house had 
long since passed to others, and at the time of 
this story the owner of the Casa Guardicci, a 
good-natured 


Turkish allowed its 


merchant, 
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former possessors to live in the ample garret for 
a merely nominal rental. 

The once powerful and numerous family was 
now reduced to but three people, the twins and 
their grandfather, an old, old man, who, suc- 
cumbing to adverse fortunes, eked out a scanty 
livelihood by copying Greek and Latin manu- 
scripts, an art which he had acquired for plea- 
sure in the days when his own library boasted 
many volumes choicely written on parchment 
and bound in vellum. 

Lanciotto went every day to the house of a 
rich merchant, where, with a score of other boys, 
who were being educated with the merchant's 
sons, he received lessons in Latin, horseman- 
ship, fencing, and the other exercises then con- 
sidered necessary for a gentleman’s education. 

But the fashion of the time did not call for 
much schooling ordinarily for little girls, and 
Laura grew up her grandfather’s pet and com- 
panion, helping him with his labors from the 
time that her fat baby fingers could control 
pen, and only a fine Latin 
scholar—for Italian families of rank still spoke 
that tongue—but even an adept in Greek. 


becoming not 
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Sometimes, when Lanciotto was away play- 
ing tennis with his mates, Laura would peep 
through the lattice, from which she could see a 
flock of girls of her own age sporting under the 
orange-trees in a near-by convent garden, and 
she would long to throw down her pen and 
join in their frolic, wishing that there were no 
old manuscripts in the world, or no little girls 
who had to copy them ; but in the main she was 
happy and contented, and her grandfather relied 
more and more upon her delicate fingers for 
specially dainty script or the blazoning of rich 
capitals in red and gold. 

For many years past rumors had reached 
Venice of a mechanical invention which was to 
entirely supersede the writing of books by 
hand—a machine which a German had in- 


THE MIDNIGHT EXPEDITION IN THE GONDOLA. (SEE PAGE 582.) 


vented that struck off a whole page of writing 
at a time. At first old Niccolo Guardicci 
laughed at this; then, when the printed tomes 
were shown to him, he found them common 
and coarse in comparison with the old style; 





he did not think much of the invention, or that 
such books would ever be greatly in demand. 
“Of course no gentleman would care to have 
such crude things in his library,” he said, with 
a superior air. 

But in this judgment he was greatly mis- 
taken; printing-presses multiplied rapidly, and 
the new books were so sought for that the old 
art of copying manuscripts was soon nearly 
superseded. The family in the Casa Guardicci 
found their small income steadily decreasing, 
until, after the printer Aldus came to Venice 
and set up his establishment, it was impossible 
for the old scribe and his little assistant to get 
further employment. 

Laura and Lanciotto were at this time eleven 
years old, tall and slender, and of the auburn 
fairness that Titian’s pictures show us 
was the admired type of Venetian 
beauty, so that the twins did not suffer 
from being called “ carrot heads,” as do 
modern red-haired children. ‘The re- 
semblance between the pair was remark- 
able, and was accentuated by the fashion 
for boys to wear long hair, so that the 
curls that fell about Lanciotto’s face 
were as heavy and long as his sister’s. 
The old scribes, equally out of work, 
who came to see Niccolo, talked about 
the printing-press as though it was an 
invention of the evil one, especially de- 
vised for taking away their daily bread, 
and the children got to thinking and 
speaking of it as of some infernal ma- 
chine. In their innocent faith, they 
hoped for some miracle that would de- 
stroy so baneful a power, so that once 
more there might be plenty of copying 
to do, and they could have white bread 
and honey for supper, and trips in the 
gondolas out to the island of Murano 
on warm summer nights. 

But no such miracle occurred. Nic- 
colo, no longer able to afford the expen- 
sive materials for his work, sat all day 
with idle hands, and Laura now devoted her 
time entirely to her lace-pillow: for, like many 
of her townspeople, she had worked from her 
earliest years at the beautiful Venetian point. 

Lace, however, takes a long time to do, nor 
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was Laura any too well paid, so that the family 
were reduced to uttermost economy. One 
evening, however, as Niccolo slumbered in his 
chair, Lanciotto drew his sister into-one of the 
deep em- 
brasures 
of a high 
window, 


where he 
could re- 
count his 


day’s do- 
ings with- 


out dis- 
quieting 
the tired 
old man. 


Laura was 
sure to be 
interested 
andversed 
in all the 
fights and 
frolicsthat 
took place 
among the 
boys; but to-night Lanciotto had no budget 
concerning his companions, although he was 


HOW ALDUS PUNISHED THE 


bursting with news. 

“Where do you think I have been?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, where? 
Lanciotto? ” 

“ Well, not fun, exactly ; still, I’m sure you ’d 


’ 


Some place that was fun, 


like to have gone, too.’ 

‘Tell me where,” she pleaded. 

“Why, we boys all went to see the printing- 
press. One of the masters took us. He said 
that we ought to see it, that it was creating a 
revolution in literature ; I did n’t see the revolu- 
tion, though I wanted to tell him that in one 
house it certainly had created a famine.” 

‘ Did you see it make a book?” gasped Laura. 

“Well, not a whole book ; but leaf after leaf, 
to be bound up together. It was wonderful, 
when you think how long it would take to write 
so much.” 

Laura plied him with questions, and the boy, 
who had observed every detail, gave a most 
vivid account of all that he had seen. “ The 
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printer himself, Aldus, came in,” he ended. 
“He was such a nice, kind-looking man. I 
wonder how he ’d feel if he knew that you and 
grandfather were almost starved because of 
his old in- 
vention!” 

“Was 
he a kind- 
lookin £ 
man ?’’she 
asked, in 
surprise. 
There was 
a certain 
horrible 
monster 
carved on 
a pillar in 
St. Mark’s, 
a creature 
of direful 
appear- 
ance, with 
hoofs and 
a tail, that 
had 


so long ago that Laura had 


CHILDREN. (SEE PAGE 584.) 


they 
christened “ Aldus” 
grown to believe it to be a portrait from life. 

“Yes. Really handsome, too.” 

“He must be horrid inside, just the same,” 
said Laura, decidedly, then added impatiently : 
“IT don’t see, when you were there, why you 
could n’t have broken the machine up so it 
would n’t go; perhaps they never could make 
another, or, at any rate, it might have taken 
quite a long time to fix it so that it would go.” 

Lanciotto looked at her, perfectly amazed at 
““How could I break it with 
Then, with 


such an idea. 
twenty people standing around?” 
sudden inspiration, as he recalled an escapade 
when, with his comrades, he had gone sign- 
stealing one dark night, he exclaimed: “ Laura, 
Just the scheme! I'll go out to 
the house some night, when every one is asleep, 
and I ’Il fix the press so that it will never print 
any more.” 

“ Hurrah!” that 
nearly awakened the old grandfather at the 
Then the young 


I ’ve got it! 


cried Laura, so loud she 
other end of the long room. 
conspirators put their heads together, devising 
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ways and means, and the little girl begged so 
hard to be allowed to go on the marauding 
expedition that Lanciotto at last consented to 
allow her to accompany him. 

A few nights after this, when the clock had 
sounded midnight, the twins stole down the 
stairway, and got into a boat which Lanciotto 
had borrowed from a young boatman who was 
a great crony of his. They carried a lantern 
and two large hammers, instruments intended 
for the destruction of the press. They found 
the printing-house in darkness, and Lanciotto 
crept through a lower window, dragging his 
sister after him. ‘The lightened boat making a 
sudden bob in the water and hitting against the 
wall roused the echoes in the causeway, and 
made the trespassers shake in their shoes; then, 
finding that happily no one had been roused, 
they went straight to the room which Lanciotto 
knew held their mortal enemy, the printing-press. 

But as Laura uncovered the lantern, letting 
its light stream over the chamber, which was 
picturesquely lined with shelves and littered 
with papers, the press throned in the center as 
though in this place it reigned supreme, it re- 
quired no second glance to show the impossi- 
bility of carrying out their scheme. In vain 
had they brought the heavy hammers: striking 
the press would make a sound like a tocsin, 
awakening the entire neighborhood. So heavy 
and unwieldy was the whole machine that there 
was no place where any serious injury could be 
done. 

Laura could have cried with disappointment ; 
but she paid no heed to Lanciotto’s desire to 
depart, but began looking about to see if there 
was not something else that she could destroy. 
Her face shone with joy as she came upon the 
type, set up for printing the leaf of some book 
that was in progress. She began picking out 
the letters with her delicate fingers. 

“Carry them over to the window and drop 
them into the water, Lanciotto,” she said. 
“Oh, won’t the printers wonder where the 
page went to!” 

They worked with eager haste, Lanciotto, as 
fast as his hands were filled, carrying the bits of 
metal to the window and letting them fall one 
by one, so that there should be no noise of 
splashing water, into the deep lagoon. 
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While this was going on the door opened, 
and a middle-aged man in a long gown stood 
in the doorway. Expecting to find the room 
deserted, he started back in surprise at the 
sight before him; for what a little auburn- 
haired girl was doing in his printing-room after 
midnight was more than Aldus—for it was the 
master himself who had come upon the scene 
—could guess. 

Laura, transfixed with fear at having been 
discovered, stood grasping a handful of type, 
and Aldus’s sharp eyes quickly took in the 
depredations that she had committed. ‘‘ What 
are you up to?” he said, more in amazement 
than in anger. 

At this moment Lanciotto, who had been 
hanging out the window and so had not heard 
the door open and shut, turned and saw the 
tall gentleman talking to Laura. With one 
bound the boy tore across the room, flinging his 
arms around his sister. ‘‘ Don’t you dare touch 
her!” he cried to Aldus. “ Punish me if you 
want to, but let Laura alone. If you will let 
me take her home in the boat, I ’ll come right 
back, and you can lock me up, if you wish. 
I ’ll stand anything, but I won’t have my sister 
hurt.” Visions of being immured in a dungeon 
for life flitted across Lanciotto’s mind. Aldus, 
still further puzzled, stood looking at the two 
sweet, aristocratic faces. In the four bright 
eyes he could read nothing but a fixed, almost 
heroic resolution. That no childish prank had 
brought these young people at midnight to this 
lonely place he was assured, but how to in- 
vestigate the matter was difficult. ‘Tell me,” 
he said gently, “why you are here, and why 
you have destroyed my carefully set-up type.” 

Lanciotto began to speak, but Laura inter- 
rupted him: 

“‘ Because we Have the type.” 

“You hate it ?” 

“Yes; and the printing-press. We came to 
smash up the press, but we could n’t.” 

“So you took to dropping the type into the 
canal, did you? Well, not very much harm 
has been done. There are plenty more letters, 
and the work will be quickly done over again 
on the morrow. Yet what put it into your 
curly heads to try to injure me? Why do you 
hate the press?” Aldus asked them. 
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With the courage of despair, Laura breath- 
lessly poured out the whole story of the straits 
to which they had been reduced, all on ac- 
count of his cruel invention; and as Aldus 
listened, his expression changed to one of rare 
sympathy and kindness. Generous to a fault, 
the great distress into which the copyists had 
been thrown since the invention of printing 
was not unknown to him, and he had done 
everything that lay in his power to help and 
relieve whenever he could, though, of course, 


*‘*‘WHEN THE SUN SHONE BRIGHT ON THE 


his purse was limited. Now, as Laura’s shrill 
little voice sobbed out the sorrow of her heart, 
the good printer turned away to hide the mois- 
ture in his eyes. 

“Don’t lock Lanciotto up!” 
when her story was told. “It would kill our 


she begged, 


grandfather. I ’d fix the page right again if 

you would give me some more letters. It’s 

Greek, and I know Greek; grandfather had 
’ § 
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me help him when he copied the very book 
that you are doing.” 
‘You know Greek—eh?” 


to prove her proficiency, fluently translated 


Then, as Laura, 
a line or two, he laughed. “ Come, come,” he 
said, “it is late hours for so young a lady to be 
reading the dead languages. No; youcouldn’t 
set up what you ’ve destroyed ; this is no time 
for me to give lessons in type-setting ; besides, 
how could I tell that you would n’t be putting 
my letters in your pocket, or even swallowing 





(SEE NEXT PAGE.) 
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them—such a little fire-eater as you are! One 
o’clock, bless me! Time you both were in 
bed. Ihave n’t got dungeons for each of you, 
so I think I shall have to send you home; but 
you must be punished first. I can’t have peo- 
ple breaking into my house with large hammers 
and not punish them.” 

“No,” said the children, feebly. 

Then, having made them promise that they 
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would not run away during his absence, Aldus 
disappeared in search of the instrument for 
their punishment, and the twins, their arms 
around each other’s neck, sat huddled to- 
gether in perfect misery. ‘“ You—you don’t 
think that he has gone to get a stick to beat us, 
do you, Launce?” inquired Laura. And as 
Lanciotto strove to comfort her, declaring that 
no one should dare touch her, and that he 
would take all the punishment, whatever it 
might be, the door opened again and Aldus 
entered. But instead of a formidable birch, he 
carried a large tray on which was piled a heap 
of good things—a cold chicken, a cake, white 
bread, honey, and a bottle of wine. These 
things he set on the table in the midst of the 
ink and papers, and bountifully heaping three 
plates, motioned to the children to draw up 
their chairs on each side of him. 

Had the food been poisoned the twins would 
not have been surprised, but when they saw 
their host making great havoc with knife and 
fork, when he urged them to eat, and the food 
and wine revived their poor little hearts and 
spirits, they gradually forgot their fears, and by 
the time the chicken had been reduced to its 
bones, the little burglars were smiling and chat- 
ting as if they had been specially invited to a 
midnight supper. 

When the viands were consumed, Aldus, who 
had no intention of letting so young a couple 
travel about alone at any such hour, escorted 
them safely home, and having told them that 
he would see them again, he bade them a kindly 
good night, and they crept quietly up to their 
garret, and were soon fast asleep, quite worn 
out with the excitement and fatigue. 

The next day, when the sun shone bright on 
the Venetian canals, their midnight adventure 
seemed a dream—a dream which they feared 
might have a sorry ending. What though 
Aldus had fed them with cake and wine? 
Punishment, they felt, was only delayed, and 
they went about their daily tasks with quaking 


hearts. 

Late in the afternoon, Laura was obliged to 
take home a piece of lace, and Lanciotto went 
with her, hurrying as fast as possible, lest in 
their absence the printer should arrive, and drag 
the old grandfather off to prison in their stead. 
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As with sinking hearts they toiled up the 
stairs again, they heard old Niccolo talking 
with the utmost animation, and as they peeped 
into the room, there, sure enough, sat their 
enemy. Evidently the grandfather had not yet 
been told of their misdemeanor, for he called 
out cheerfully : ‘Come in, Laura and Lanciotto ; 
I want you to meet this new friend.” 

Scarcely believing their ears, the children 
came in; but before they could throw them- 
selves at Aldus’s knees, imploring his pardon, as 
they had intended, the old man electrified them 
by saying: “ Hard times are all gone now, little 
ones: this good friend has brought work that 
will keep us as happily as of old. Thank him, 
both of you.” 

Then they learned that Aldus wanted some 
fine scholar at his establishment to compare 
and verify the different texts of the books he 
was going to print, and that he had offered 
Niccolo the position. You may fancy how 
heartily the twins thanked their benefactor ; and 
as Aldus stooped down to pat Laura’s bright 
head, he whispered to her: “There is your 
punishment, and I think that we will say 
nothing about a certain midnight adventure, 
lest it should trouble this dear old man, and he 
might never rest for fear his children were out 
intending to destroy other people’s property 
when they should be tucked up in bed.” 

“Thank you,” answered Laura, hanging her 
head. ‘We were very, very naughty; we ’Il 
never do so again.” And, indeed, they never 
did; and, far. from hating the printing-press, 
they soon grew to take as much interest in 
Aldus’s books as they once had in the hand- 
written manuscripts. 

When Laura grew up, I think that she 
married one of the merchant princes who was 
renowned for his learning ; for there is preserved 
now as a great treasure, in one of the museums, 
a book that was printed at the Aldine Press, on 
the fly-leaf of which is written in Latin: “To 
my dear child Laura on her wedding day, from 
Aldus Manutius.” And in the Venetian archives 
it is told that the fallen fortunes of the Guar- 
dicci were restored by one Lanciotto, who was 
a great warrior, and won honor and riches with 
his sword, so that the family was once more 
counted among the most powerful in Venice. 
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ELEPHANT. 





Loomis. 





THE circus train had run off the track, 
owing to a misplaced switch, and four of the 
cars containing the animals were overturned. 
Most of the beasts were recaptured; but the 
elephant found himself in the river, unharmed, 
and in the darkness of the night he swam to 
the opposite shore; and when the papers 
recorded the accident next morning, they said 
that ‘‘Zamba,” the Indian elephant, had been 


drowned in the Housatonic River. 


Anastasia Ferry was an imaginative child of 
four summers. She held long conversations 
with her dolls, and firmly believed that they 
could talk, and that she could understand 
them. She also knew that she could make- 
believe read a paper as well as the biggest 
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grown-up that ever sat by the hour, with spec- 
tacles on nose and paper in hand, making up 
news out of his own head. 

The morning after the accident, very early 
in the day, Anastasia was playing under an 
apple-tree in the orchard with her little neigh- 
bor, George Davol. He was nine years old, 
but often played with her, partly because he 
sympathized with her imaginings, and partly 


because there were few children of his own 


age in South Hanaford. Anastasia liked 
him because he did not tell her, as her brother 
Horace, wise in his twelve years, did: “ Your 


dolls can’t talk, and your dog is only made of 
excelsior and cloth.” 

She was playing “ sickness’ 
He had “brokened” his arm by having two 


’ 


with George. 
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horses fall on him, and he had come to the 
hospital in a “ waterboree” (automobile) to be 
mended. She was head nurse, and she was 
going to put a new arm on him if there was 
any power in “ gluecilage.” 

George lay in a hammock, with I don’t 
know how many thicknesses of shawl on the 
injured member, while she gave him “ parry- 
gockic,” and told him that he had “ pendy- 
citus” of the arm—a dread disease. 

She was mixing the imaginary medicine in 
an equally imaginary cup, when she looked up 
the orchard and saw an elephant reaching 
among the apple-boughs, with his trunk, for 
apples. 

Some children would have been surprised, 
and others might have been at least frightened ; 
but she was neither astonished nor alarmed at 
what she saw. All animals were her friends, 
from the “trembling wolf-fish” that her father 
had told her about, to the “ ogre-bear” that 
she thought she had seen in the whortleberry- 
patch, a strange beast that had smiled at her. 
But of all the animals, real or imaginary (and one 
was as real as another to her), the elephant, or 
“ googligah”” was her favorite. ‘‘ Googligah” 
was her name for elephant, because she gen- 
erally preferred her own names to those of her 
elders. She had a china one and a leaden 
one and a cloth one, and a book full of pic- 
tures of elephants performing all sorts of 
tricks; and while her mother had once told her 
that elephants were not what you might call 
common in New England, still she thought 
that it was very natural that one should come 
there once in a while. So she said to George: 
“ Oh, there’s a googligah in the orchard.” And 
George, whose back was to the immense beast, 
supposed it was more of her imaginings, and 
said, ‘“‘ That ’s good. Maybe he ’ll take us out 
riding.” 

“Yes; that’s what he’s come for, my dear,” 
said Anastasia, gravely. “The doctor said 


that when your arm was all mended you could 
go out riding, and this kind googly has come 
to take us both.” 

Something in her manner, and the intent- 
ness of her gaze, caused George to turn his 
head, and he gave a little exclamation of sur- 
prise, though not of fear, at what he saw. 
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“Good gracious!” said he, forgetting his 
broken arm and leaping from the hammock. 
“Wonder where he came from?” 

“ Now what ’s the use of wondering? ” said 
Anastasia, with the oldest air imaginable. 
“He has come to take us out riding, and 
you must get right up and go to him.” 

George took Anastasia by the hand, and 
they walked fearlessly up to the elephant, who, 
having been used to children from the earliest 
days of his captivity, saw nothing unusual in 
their approach. 

“His back ’s too slippery for us to ride. 
He ought to have a—what is the little thing 
they have for you to ride in?” asked George. 

“A powdah,” said Anastasia, gravely. 

“No, a howdah,” corrected George. ‘“ But 
I ’m going to try to ride him. I ’Il bet he ’s 
run away from that circus that was at Pitts- 
field last Saturday. Edna Dean went, and 
she told me the elephant gave lots of children 
a ride.” 

They were now in front of the mighty beast, 
who put out his trunk for the peanuts that he 
supposed they had. George picked up an 
apple and gave it to him instead, and the old 
fellow crunched it in his great jaws, and asked 
for more. 

“T wish we could ride him,’ 
wistfully. 

“Tt ’s too far to climb; he has n’t any 
branches,” said Anastasia. (She could climb a 
small tree with branches by herself.) 

“T tell you what let ’s do,” said George, 
patting the elephant’s trunk. “I ’ll take the 
hammock down and throw it over him, and 
then tie it under him with the long ropes, and 
then we can have something to hold on to.” 

It would never have entered the head of 
any one but a venturesome boy to do such a 
thing, but it did not take him long to unhook 
the hammock. Then he made the elephant 
walk out clear of the trees, and, after several 
attempts, flung the hammock over his back. 
Anastasia stood by and gave George mature 
advice as to the best way, but he used his own 
judgment, as a self-reliant boy is apt to do, 
even if a four-year-old is his counselor, and in 
a surprisingly short time the new-fangled sad 
dle was adjusted and tied in its place. 


’ 


said George, 
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“T did n’t suppose googligahs were so big,” 
said the little girl. ‘‘ How can we get up?” 

“T don’t see how to get up unless I climb a 
tree and drop down on his back. We ’ll go 
over to that big maple,” answered George. 

“Why, the googligah will put us on,” said 
Anastasia, with a drawing down of the corners 
of her mouth that showed how simple she 
thought herself not to have suggested it before. 

And the googligah did. He seemed to 
understand what was wanted, for as soon as 
Anastasia stood in front of him and held up her 
fat little arms, he curled his trunk around her 
and lifted her up. 

“Oo-ooh! it ’s like swinging,” said she, as 
she went up. 

“ Hold tight to the hammock,” said George ; 
and then, when she was in place, he went to 
the elephant and was lifted to his high seat. 

“Say, this is great!” he shouted. “ Let’s go 
and surprise your folks.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Ferry were sitting upon the 
west veranda when they heard very heavy foot- 
steps approaching the house. 

“What in the world—!” exclaimed Mr. Ferry. 

And then around the corner of the house 
from the lane that led to the orchard came 
Zamba with his precious freight. 

Mrs. Ferry rose to her feet, not knowing 
whether to scream or to laugh. Mr. Ferry 
sank into his chair and gasped. 

Handsome little George was perched just 
back of the big ears, and rode the animal with 
the easy grace of unaffected childhood. An- 
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astasia, her eyes bright and her cheeks red 
with excitement, sat with her legs straight out 
in front of her and her chubby hands grasping 
the meshes of the hammock. She looked like 
a substantial fairy queen. 

She explained matters in a moment: “I 
always wanted a googligah, mama, and so this 
one came to me out of the orchard. I wish 
we ’d seen him when he was little, like my china 
elephant.” 

Just then big brother Horace came home 
from the post-office on his wheel. He ut- 
tered a shrill cry of delight. “Have you 
found him? Oh, I want to get on his back! 
It ’s Zamba, and he swam across the Housa- 
tonic last night. They supposed he was 
drowned ; but a milkman thought he saw him 
this morning, and his keeper was down at the 
post-office asking people about him. Here he 
comes now.” 

Mr. Ferry helped Anastasia and George 
down, and the big beast stood looking at the 
group with his little beady eyes. 

Anastasia was equal to the occasion. 

“This is n’t Zamba at all. It ’s my own 
googligah, and I ’ve named him ‘ Gooky.’” 

But, much to her sorrow, the circus man 
proved to her father’s satisfaction that it was 
not really Gooky, but Zamba, and he was led 
away to an accompaniment of wailings from 
Anastasia. 

“‘ And poor Horace did n’t have a ride!” she 
said, as the good-natured beast, led by his 
keeper, turned the corner that led to Cornwall. 
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FIFTH ARTICLE: THE BRIDGE-BUILDER. 


HEROES NOT AFRAID OF FEAR—A “SLOW-FIRE BATTLE-FIELD’”—DARING AND FOOLHARDINESS 


—LEANING AGAINST THE AIR—HANDLING AND DRIVING RED-HOT RIVETS—A 


BRIDGE MASCOT—DODGING TONS OF IRON—A MID-AIR MIRACLE, 


By CLEVELAND MOFFETT. 


As I went time and again to the great East 
River Bridge (the new one whose huge steel 
towers were drawing to full height in the last 
months of the century) I found myself under 
a growing impression that here at last was a 
business with not only danger in it, but fear of 
danger. Divers and steeple-climbers I had 
seen who pronounced their work perfectly safe 
(though I knew better), and balloonists of the 
same mind about perils of the air; there were 
none, they declared, although I had a list of 
deaths to prove the contrary. And so on with 
others. But here on the bridge were men who 
showed by little things (and sometimes ad- 
mitted) that they were afraid of the black- 
ribbed monster. And it seemed to me that 
these were men with the best kind of grit in 
them, for although they were afraid of the 
bridge, they were not afraid of their fear, and 
they stuck to their job week after week, month 
after month, facing the same old peril until— 
well— 

I came upon this fear of the bridge the very 
first time I sought leave to go upon the unfin- 
ished structure. It was in a little shanty of an 
office on the Brooklyn side, where, after some 
talk, I suggested to an assistant engineer, bent 
over his plans, that I would like to take a pic- 
ture or two from the top of the tower. That 
seemed a simple enough thing. 

“Think you can keep your head up there?” 
said he, with a sharp look. 

I told him I had climbed to a steeple-top. 

“Yes. But you were lashed fast then in a 
swing, and had a rope to hold on to. Here 


you ’ve got to climb up by yourself without 
anything to hold on to, and it ’s twice as high 
as the average steeple. The saddles are three 
hundred and forty feet above the river.” 

“Saddles? ” I queried. 

“That ’s what we call ’em. They ’re beds 
of steel on top of the towers for the cables to 
rest on—nice little beds weighing thirty-six tons 
each.” 

“Oh!” said I. 
up?” 

“Swing ’em up with steam-derricks and 
cables. Guess you would n’t care for hat job, 
hanging out on one o’ those booms by your eye- 
lashes.” He smiled. 

“ Perhaps not,” I admitted. 
to watch it.” 

He said I must see somebody with more 
authority, and turned to his plans. He was 
busy. 

“ You don’t feel in danger yourself, do you,” 
I persisted, “when you go up?” 

“Don’t, eh?” he answered. “Well, I 
nearly got cut in two the other day by a plate- 
washer. It fell over a hundred feet, and went 
two inches slam into a piece of timber I was 
Then he explained what havoc 


“How do you get them 


‘But I ’d like 


standing on.” 
a small piece of iron—some stray bolt or ham- 
mer—can work after a long drop. 

“That plate-washer,” said he, “weighed 
only two pounds and a half when it began to 
fall; but it weighed as much as you do when it 
struck—and you 're a fair size.” 

“Ts that true?—I mean, a statement based 
on calculation,” said I, “ or is it a joke?” 
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“It ’s based on the laws of gravitation,” he workmen, with their striking and hoisting and 
answered, “and it’s no joke for the man who shouting. There was the ring of hammers, 


gets hit. Say, why don’t 
you go down in the yard 
and look around a lit- 
tle?” 

I told him I would, 
and presently went down 
into the yard, a noisy, 
confusing place, where 
the wind was humming 
through a forest of scaf- 
folding that held the bare 
black roadway skeleton 
a hundred feet overhead. 
It was a long street of 
iron resting on a long 
street of wood, with tim- 
ber and steel built up in 
X’s on X’s, the whole 
rising in an easy slant to 
yonder grim tower that 
loomed heavy and ugly 
against the sky, a huge 
bow-legged H, with the 
upper half stretched to 
a great length, and each 
leg piled up with more 
black X’s held by two 
enormous ones between. 
It looked forall the world 
as if it had come ready 
made in a box and had 
been jointed together 
like children’s — blocks, 
which is about the truth, 
for this great bridge was 
finished on paper, then 
in all its parts, before 
ever a beam of it saw the 
East River. As I drew 
near its feet (which could 
take a row of houses be- 
tween heel and toe) I 
had the illusion, due to 


bigness and height, that the whole tower was the chunk-chunk of engines, the hiss of steam, 
rocking toward me under the hurrying clouds; the mellow sound of planks falling on planks, 
and at first I did not see the workmen swarm- and the angry clash of metal. Presently, far 
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ing over it, they were so tiny. 





THERE 


But they were making noise enough, these 







































WAS PAT, FAST ASLEEP, LEGS DANGLING, HEAD NODDING, AS COM- 
FORTABLE AS YOU PLEASE.’ "’ (SEE PAGE 591.) 





up the sides of the tower, I made out painters 
dangling on scaffolding or crawling out on 
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girders, busy with scrapers and brushes. And 
higher still I saw the glow of red-hot iron, 
where the riveters were working. And at the 
very top I watched black dots of men swing 
out over the gulf on the monster derrick-booms, 
or haul on the guiding-lines. - And from time 
to time the signal-bell would send its impatient 
call to the throttle-man below, six strokes, four 
strokes, one stroke, telling him what to do with 
his engine, and to do it quick. 

Other men seemed to get on in the din by a 
system of strange yells. Here were a score of 
sturdy fellows doing something with a long 
steel floor-beam. They were working in scat- 
tered groups, some on the ground, some on 
the roadway overhead. It was lower pulley- 
blocks, and spread out flapping cables, and 
hitch fast the load, all without hurry or bother. 
Suddenly a man at the left would put a hand 
to his mouth and sing out: “ Hey-y-y!” and a 
man overhead would answer: ‘‘ Yeow-yeow- 
yeow!” and then they all would cry: “ Ho-hoo- 
ho-hoooo!” and up would go the floor-beam, 
twisting .as she lifted, a nice little load of ten 
tons, and presently clang down on her lofty 
bed like a peal of high-pitched thunder. 

I chanced to be talking with the yard fore- 
man when there came such a sudden clang, 
and then I saw an easy-going, rather stolid 
man pass through a singular transformation. 
Like a piece of bent steel he sprang back, 
every muscle in him tense, and up came his 
arms for defense, and there in his eyes was the 
look I came to know that meant terror of the 
bridge, and fear of sudden death. To me, 
unfamiliar with the constant danger, that clang 
meant nothing; to him it was like a snarl of 
the grave. 

“Better stand back here,” said he, and led 
me over by the air-compressing engine, where 
we were out of range. 

Then he told how a superintendent of con- 
struction had been nearly killed not long before 
by a piece of falling iron, just where we were 
standing. And looking up through the criss- 
cross maze, with openings everywhere from 
ground to sky, with workmen everywhere han- 
dling loose iron, I realized that this was a kind 
of slow-fire battle-field, not so very glorious, 
but deadly enough, with shots coming from 
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sky to earth every ten minutes, every half- 
hour—who can know at what moment the man 





WALKING A GIRDER TWO HUNDRED FEET IN AIR 

above him will drop something, or at what 
moment he himself will drop something on the 
man below! A tiered-up battle-field, this, 
where each black X, with its hammers and bolts 
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and busy gang, is a haphazard battery against 
all the X’s below, and a helpless target under 
all the X’s above. 

“Why, sir,” said the foreman, “that tower 
went into a reg’lar panic one day because some 
fool new man on top upset a keg o’ bolts. 
Sounded as if the whole business was coming 
down on us.” 

Thus in the very first hour one realizes what 
tension these men work under, what vital force 
they waste in vague alarms! 

“It ’s queer, though,” continued the fore- 
man, “ how the boys get used to it. See those 
timbers right at the top that come together in 
a point? We call that an A-frame; it ’s for 
the hoisting. Well, the boys walk those cross- 
timbers all the time, say a length of thirty feet 
and a width of one. It ’s nothing on the 
ground, but up there with the wind blowing— 
well, you try it. I saw one fellow do a thing 
that knocked me. He stopped half-way across 
a timber not over eight inches wide, took out 
his match-box, stood on his right foot, lifted 
his left foot, and struck a match on his left 
heel. Then he nursed the flame in his hands, 
got his pipe going good, and walked on across 
the timber. Wha’ d’ ye think of that? There 
he was, balanced on one foot, sir, with an 
awful death on either side, and the wind just 
whooping—all because his pipe went out. I 
would n’t do it for—for— Well, I would n’t 
do it.” 

“Why did n’t he wait to light his pipe until 
he got across?” I asked. 

The foreman shook his head. “I give it 
up. He just happened to think of it then, and 
he done it. That ’s the way they are, some 
of ’em. Why, there was another fellow, Pat 
Reagan, as good a man as we ’ve got, and he 
went sound asleep one day last summer,—it was 
a nice warm day,—sitting on the top-chord. 
That ’s a long, narrow girder at the very high- 
est point of the end-span. First thing we 
knew, there was Pat, legs dangling, head nod- 
ding, as comfortable as you please. A few 
inches either way would have fixed him for- 
ever; but he stuck there, by an Irishman’s 
luck, until two of his mates climbed up softly 
and grabbed him. They did n’t dare yell for 


fear he ’d be startled and fall.” 
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While we were talking the wind had 
strengthened, and now every line and rope on 
the structure stood out straight from the sides, 
and swirls of spray from hoisting engines over- 
head flew across the yard, also occasional 
splinters. The foreman hurried a man aloft 
with orders to lash fast everything. 

“There ’s a hard blow coming up,” he pre- 
dicted, “and it ‘would n’t do a thing’ to those 
big timbers on the tower if we left ’em around 
loose! People have no idea what force is in 
the wind. Why, sir, I ’ve seen it blow a keg 
of railroad spikes off that tower clean across 
the yard. And one day two planks thirteen 
feet long and two inches thick went flying over 
the whole approach-works right plumb through 
the front of a saloon out on the street. That 
made eight hundred feet the wind carried those 
planks. As for coats and overalls, why, we ’ve 
watched lots of ’em start from the tower-top 
and sail off over Brooklyn city like kites—yes, 
sir, like kites; and nobody ever knew where 
they landed.” 

“T don’t see how the men keep their footing 
in such a gale,” I remarked. 

“Well,” said he, “we order them down 
when it blows an out-and-out gale, but they 
work in ’most anything short of a gale. And 
it ’s a wonder how they do it. It’s not so 
bad if the wind is steady, for then you can 
lean against it, same as a man leans on a bicy- 
cle going around a curve; but—” 

“Do you mean,” I interrupted, “that they 
walk narrow girders leaning against the wind— 
against a hard wind?” 

“ Certainly ; they have to. But that’s not the 
worst of it. Suppose a man is leaning just 
enough to balance the wind, and suddenly the 
wind lets up, say on a gusty day: Then 
where ’s your man? Or suppose it ’s winter 
and the whole bridge is coated with ice, so 
that walking girders is like sliding downhill. 
Then where is he, especially when it ’s blowing 
tricky blasts? Oh, it ’s no dream, my friend, 
working on a bridge!” 

And I, in hearty accord with that opinion, 
betook me back to the office, where I read just 
outside the door this ominous notice: “‘ All ac- 
cidents must be reported as soon as possible, 
or claims therefor will be disregarded.” 
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A workman came up at this moment, and, 
with a half-smile, asked if I knew their motto, 
the motto of the bridge-men. 

“No,” said I; “ what is it?” 

“*We never die,’” said he, with a grim 
glance at the notice; “we don’t have to.” 
Then, pointing overhead: “ Come up and see 
us. I ’ll introduce you to the boys.” 

Not that day, but later on, when I had ar- 
ranged it, I accepted his bluff invitation and be- 
came acquainted with “the boys,” the ones who 
“ never die,” and took in the fears and wonders 
of the bridge at closer view. My permit was 
granted on the express understanding that I 
assume all risks and hold nobody responsible 
for any harm that might befall. I was fortu- 
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ON “‘THE TRAVELER.” HOISTING A STRUT. 
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nate in having with me as companion in the 
climb Mr. Varian, the artist, who had faced 
perils of many sorts, but none like those we 
met that day. 

First we clambered, pyramid fashion, up the 
pile of granite, big as a church, that will hold 
the cable-ends; they call it the anchorage. 
From the top of this we could look along the 
iron street that stretched away in a slight up- 
grade toward the tower. We were on a level 
with the roadway of the bridge, and far below 
us spread the house-tops of Brooklyn. Be- 
tween our stone precipice and the iron street- 
end yawned a gulf that we drew back from, with 
water in its deepest bottom. Here the cables 
would be buried some day, sealed and cemented, 

piled over with masonry, 
to hold for centuries. 

Standing in the lee 
of a block that kept off 
the wind, we looked 
across at the bridge, 
and planned how pres- 
ently we might reach it 
by skirting the moat- 
walls and drawing our 
selves up at yonder cor- 
ner where the end-span 
rested. 

Somehow, seen from 
here, the iron 
looked delicate, 
massive; its sides were 
trellis-work, its 
frames gently slanting, 
and one could fancy 
the whole thing beauti- 


street 
not 


top 


fully grown over with 
vines, a graceful arbor- 
way suspended in mid- 
air. And the 
length of this came the 


down 
strangest sounds—one 
would say a company 
of woodpeckers of some 
giant sort making riot 
in an echoing forest. 
Br-r-r-ip-ip-ip-ip — br-r- 
r-r-up-up-up— br-r-r-ap- 
ap-ap-ap-ap. What was 


—* 
x 


- 
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Now from this side, “p-up-up-br-r-r-up-up, 
Then straightway from 


it? 
and ending abruptly. 
near the top on the other side, af-ap-ap-br-r-r- 
r-ap-ap-ap. Then fainter from half-way down 
the street, then 
from all points at once, 
a chorus of hammer- 
birds making thebridge 
resound in call and in 


and 


answer, hammer-birds 
with strokes as swift 
as the roll of a drum. 
What is it? 

And look! Those 
points of fire that glow 
forth here and there 
and vanish as the eye 
perceives them, tiny 
red lights, tiny yellow 
lights, that flash from 
far iron 
street and gone, 
that flash all 
along the iron street 
and are gone! What 
are they ? What strange 
work is doing here? 

It was the riveters 
driving the 
red-hot bolts that hold 
the bridge together— 
them with 
hammers that 
work with a trigger, 
and like a fire 
man’s hose, hammers 
with rubber pipes drag- 
ging behind that feed 


down the 
are 


from 


endless 


driving 
you 


aim 


in compressed air from 
anengine. Long past 
the days when 
bolts were driven by 
brawny arms and the 


are 


slow swing of a sledge. 
Now the workman 
leaning his 
against an iron club, touches a spring, and, 
presto! the hard-kicking, pent-up air inside 
drives the darting club-head back and forth, 
back and forth, quick as a snake strikes, 47-r-r- 


stomach 
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r-r-ip-ip-ip-ip, against whatever the steering arms 
may press it. Driving rivets nowadays is some- 
thing like handling a rapid-fire gun. And how 
your body aches from the bruise of that recoil! 








ON AN EIGHTEEN-TON COLUMN. 


“We must get nearer to those fellows,” said 


the artist; and presently, after some mild haz- 
ards, we were safely over on the span, quite as 
near as was desirable to a gang of riveters 
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dangling twenty feet above us on a swing. 
For presently, with a sputter of white sparks, a back aloft. 


Par 
; } Ven , 


piece of red-hot iron 
struck the girder we 
were straddling, and 
then went bounding 
down—down— 

“Nice, hospitable 
place, this!” remarked 
the artist, as we edged 
under cover of a wide 
steel beam. 

Crouching here, we 
watched another gang 
of riveters on the struc- 
ture opposite, where 
we had a better view, 
watched the forge-man 
pass along the glowing 
rivets, and the buffer- 
man slip them through ready holes, and the 
hammer-man flatten the flaming ends into 
smooth, burnished heads. And presently a 
riveter in black cap and faded blue jersey 
climbed down from the swing overhead, and 
explained things to us. He did this out 
of sheer good nature, I think, although he 
may have been curious to know what two 
men with derby hats and kodaks were 
doing up there. We watched his de- 
scent in wonder and alarm, for it in- 
volved some lively gymnastics, that 
he entered upon, however, with com- 
plete indifference. First he swung 
across from the scaffolding to a gir- 
der, the highest rail of the bridge, and along 
this walked as coolly as a boy on a wide fence- 
top, only this happened to be a fence one hun- 
dred and fifty feet high. Then he bent over 
and caught one of the slanting side supports, 
and down this worked his way as a mountain- 
climber would work down a precipice. Pres- 
ently he stepped off at our level, never having 
taken the pipe from his mouth. 

When we asked how he dared go about so 
carelessly over a reeling abyss, he said they all 
did it; they all got used to it, or else got killed. 
Why, when the whistle blew we ’d see men 
swinging and sliding and twisting their way 
down like a lot of circus performers. That ’s 
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how they came to dinner; that ’s how they got 
No, sir; they could n’t use life- 
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WARMING THEIR LUNCHES AT THE 
BOILER-FIRE. 


A STRANGE WAY TOGO 


TO MEALS. 


lines; they moved about 

too much. Besides, what good 

would a life-line be to a man if the 

falls started at him with a ten-ton 

load, yes, or a twenty-ton load? 

That man has got to skip along pretty lively, 

sir, or he ‘ll get hurt. Did he mean skip along 

over this web of boards and girders? I inquired. 

He certainly did, and we ’d see plenty of it, if 

we stayed up long. The artist and I shook our 

heads as we looked down that skeleton road- 

way, gaping open everywhere between girders 

and planks, in little gulfs, ten feet wide, five 

feet wide, two feet wide, quite wide enough to 

make the picture of a man skipping over them 
a very solemn thing. 

Our friend went on to tell us how the rivet- 
ers often get into tight places, say on the 
tower, where there is so little room for the 
forge-man to heat his bolts that he has to throw 
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them up to the hammer-man, twenty or thirty 


feet. 

“What! ” exclaimed the artist. 
red-hot bolts twenty or thirty feet up the 
tower!” 

“ That ’s what they do; and we ‘ve got boys 
who are pretty slick at it. They ‘ll grab a 
bolt out of the fire with long-handled nippers, 
and give her a swing and a twist, and away 
she goes sizzling through the air straight at the 


“Throw 


man above; and say, they don’t miss him once 
in a hundred times; and, what ’s more, they 
never touch a truss or girder. If they did 
there 'd be a piece of red-hot iron sailing down 
on the lads below, and that would n’t be good 
for their health.” 

‘“How does the hammer-man 
red-hot bolts?” I asked. 

“In a bucket. Catches ‘em every time. 
That ’s a thing you want to see, too.” 

There were so many things we wanted to 
see in this strange region! And presently we 
set forth down the iron street, keeping in mind 
a parting caution of the riveter not to look at 
our feet, but at the way before them, and 
never to look down. As we edged ahead 
cautiously (no skipping along for us, thanks, 
but pausing often, and holding fast to what- 
ever offered support), we saw that all the 


catch these 


bridge-men come over 
the girders, eyes straight 

ahead, in a_ shuffling, 
flat-footed way, without 

much bend in the knees. 

Look, there comes one 

of them in from the end 

of a long black arm that 

pushes out like a bowsprit 

over the gulf! He has 

been hanging out there 

painting the iron. In the 

pose of his body he is a 

tight-rope walker, in the 

hitch of his legs he is a 

convict, in the blank stare 

of his face he is a som- 
nambulist. Really he is 

nothing but an every-day 
bridge-man earning a hard living; and his wife 
would be torn with fears could she see him now. 
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Presently we came to the busiest scene on 
the structure, down where the covered part 
ended and the iron roadway reached on, bare 
of framework, to the tower. Here the “ trav- 
eler” was working with a double gang of men, 
raising a skeleton of sides and cross-beams 
that were pushing on, pushing on day by day, 
and would finally stretch across the river. 
Once on the traveler’s deck, we breathed easier, 
for here we were safe from fearsome crevasses, 
safe on a great wide raft of iron and timber, 
set on double railroad tracks, a lumbering 
steam-giant that goes resounding along, when 
need is, with its weight of five locomotives, its 
three-story derricks swinging out great booms 
at the corners, its thumping niggerhead engines 
(two of them) for the hoisting, its coal-bins, its 
water-tanks, its coils of rope, its pile of lumber, 
and its mascot kitten, curled up there by the 
ash-box in a workman’s coat. They say the 
bridge has to wait when that kitten wants her 
dinner, and woe to the man who would treat 
the little thing unkindly. 
This with its 
of gigantic sewing-machine that stitches the 
bridge together ; it lifts all the parts into place 
and binds them fast, as it were, with basting- 
threads of temporary iron, to hold until the 
the permanent sewing. 


traveler, gangs, is a sort 


riveters arrive for 


THE KITTEN MASCOT 


Five or six tons is the weight of ordinary pieces 


traveler, but some pieces 
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weigh twenty tons, and, on a pinch, forty tons 
could be managed, which is the weight of six 


elephants like Jumbo. Of course, when I say 


that the traveler 
“stitches”’ these 
pieces together, | 
really mean that 
the traveler gangs 
do this, for the big 
brute booms can 
only lift things and 
swing things; the 
bolt-driving and 
end-fitting must be 
done by little men. 

When wearrived 
the traveler was 
bringing to one 
spot the massive 
parts of a cross- 
section in our ar- 
bor-way. It wasa 
stretched-out iron 
W, flattened down 
between __ girders 
across top and 
bottom. This, we 
learned, was “a 
strut,” and it all 
weighed _ sixteen 
tons, and it would 
presently be lifted 
bodily overhead 
to span the road- 
way. We waited 
a full hour to see 
this thing done— 
to watch another 
stitch taken in the 
bridge; and _ it 
seems to me, as I 
think of it, that I 
can recall no hour 


when I saw so many perils being faced with 
such fine courage and indifference. 

First, the booms would drop down their 
clanking jaws and grip the chain-bound gir- 
ders from little delivery cars, then swing 
them around to the lifting-place at the farther 
end of the traveler. 
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THE WORK OF THE BRIDGE-BUILDERS. A TOWER OF 
THE NEW BROOKLYN BRIDGE. 
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what our friend down the way meant by “‘skip- 
ping along lively when the falls come at you.” 
He meant this boom-tackle and its load as 


they sweep over 
the structure with 
a blind, merciless 
force. And, _in- 
deed, they did skip 
along, the bridge- 
men, as the trav- 
eler turned its arms 
this way and that, 
and several times 
I saw a man slip 
as he hurried, and 
barely save him- 
self. A single mis- 
step might mean 
to be caught by 
the crush of a ten- 
ton mass, or a 
plunge into space, 
or both. It seemed 
a pretty shivery 
choice. 

“One of our 
boys got hit this 
morning,” said a 
man with a frank, 
intelligent face. 

“Hit by the 
falls?”’ I asked. 

“Ves; he tried 
to dodge, but his 
foot caught some- 
how, and he got it 
hard right here.” 
He touched his 
thigh. “It flat- 
tened him out, just 
over there where 
that man’s making 
fast the load.” 


“Was he badly hurt?” we inquired. 

“Pretty bad, I guess. 
and we lowered him in a coal-box with a run- 
ner; that ’s a single line. 
easy to take a wrong step.” 

Presently somebody yelled something, and 
Now we understood this man moved away to his task; but we were 


He could n’t get up, 


You see, it ’s very 
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joined almost immediately by another bridge- 
man (really they were most courteous to us), 
who told us how they used to ride the big 
steel columns from the ground clear to the cap 
of the tower. Two men would usually ride on 
a column, their duty being to keep her from 
bumping against the structure as she lifted, 
and then bolt her fast when she reached the 
top. Of course, as the tower grew ig height, 
these rides became more and more terrifying, 
so that some of the men who were equal to 
anything else would draw back from riding up 


a column. 

And just at the last these fears were justified, 
and a man named Jack McGreggor had 
experience that might well have blanched his 


hair. They had reached the 325-foot level on 
the Brooklyn tow€r, and were placing the last 
lengths of column but one, and McGreggor 
was riding up one of these lengths alone. It 


was a huge mass twenty-five feet long, square 
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in section, and large enough to admit of a 
winding ladder inside. It weighed eighteen 


tons. As the overhead boom lifted the pen- 
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dant length (with McGreggor astride) and 
swung it clear of the column it was to rest on, 
the foreman, watching there like a hawk, 
wiggled his thumb to the signal-man on a plat- 
who pulled four strokes on the 
bell, which meant “boom up” to the engine- 
man. So up came the boom, and in came the 
column, hanging now in true perpendicular, 
with McGreggor ready to slide down from his 


form below, 


“é ” 


straddling seat for the bolting. 

Now the foreman flapped his hand palm 
down, and the signal-man was just about to 
jerk two bells, which means “ lower your load,” 
when rip—smash—tear! Far down below a 
terrible thing had happened: 
engine had snapped right over the bearing, and 
out pulled the cable drum that was holding the 
strain of that eighteen-ton column, and down 
It was just like an elevator 
The 


the frame of the 


came the falls. 
breaking loose at the top of its shaft. 


column started to fall; there was nothing to 


MASSIVE. ONE COULD FANCY 


DELICATE, NOT 


and then—and then a miracle was 
it must have been a miracle, it is so 
That falling column struck 


stop it; 
worked ; 
extraordinary. 
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squarely, end to end, on the solid column be- 
neath it, rocked a little, righted itself, and 
stayed there. Which was more than Jack 
McGreggor did, for he came sliding down so 
fast—he came with a wild, white face—that he 
all but knocked the foreman over; and the 
foreman was white himself. And what that 
eighteen-ton column would have done to the 
bridge, and the boys on it, had it crashed 
down those three hundred and twenty-five feet, 
is still a subject of awed discussion. In all 
human likelihood it would have wrecked the 
bridge. 

All this time a dozen men have been swarm- 
ing over the strut, hammering bolts, tight- 
ening nuts, hitching fast the falls, making sure 
that all parts are rigid and everything ready 
for the lifting. At the front of the traveler 
two foremen, “pushers” they are called, yell 
without ceasing: “Hey, Gus! Hey! Hey, 
Jimmie! Put that winch in! Slack away 
them falls! What the mischief are you doing? 
Hey! Hey!” And they shake their hands 
and dance on their toes, for all the world like a 


pair of mad auctioneers. 

The men work faster under this vigorous 
coaching. Four or five are stretched flat on 
their stomachs along the top girder, as many 
more cling to steep slanting braces, and some 
hang fast to the uprights, with legs twisted 


around them like Japanese pole-climbers. No 
matter what his position, every man plies a tool 
of some sort—wrench, chisel, or sledge, and 
presently all is ready. 

Now the niggerheads start with a pounding 
and sputtering that makes the bridge quiver. 
The big spools haul fast on the ropes, the 
falls stiffen, the booms creak, and with shouts 
from every one, the strut heaves and lifts and 
hangs suspended. The “ pushers’ yell at the 
niggerheads to stop. The men swarm over the 
load, studying every joint, then wave that all 
is well, and come sliding, twisting down just as 
the engines start again, all but two men, who 
sit at the ends and ride along with the hoist. 
Meantime the others are racing up the side 
frames, from slant to slant to the top of the 
truss, where they wait eagerly, yelling the 
while, at the points on either side, where pres- 
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ently the strut-ends must be adjusted and then 
bolted fast. 

It seems like some mad school-boy game of 
romps. Now we 'll all swing over this preci- 
pice! Whoop-la! Now we ’Ill all run across 
this gulf! Wow! wow! wow! Every man 
in that scrambling crew is facing two deaths, 
or three deaths, and doing hard work besides. 
Look! There comes the strut up to its place, 
and nearly crushes Jimmie Dunn with its sharp 
edge, as a strut did crush another lad not so 
long ago. And see that man hang out in a 
noose of a rope, hang out over nothing, and 
drive in bolts. And see this fellow kick off on 
the free pulley-block and come sliding down. 
Hoooo! And there are the others jumping at 
the falls after him, and coming down with a 
rush, laughing. Risking their lives? One 
would say they never thought of it. 

“Why, that ’s nothing!” said one of them; 
“we used to slide down the falls from the top 
of the tower. But you ’ve got to know the 
trick or the ropes ’I] burn through your trousers. 
It ’s a great slide, though.” 

“ Are n’t you ever afraid of falling?” I asked 
a serious-faced young man who was running 
one of the niggerheads. 

“T 'll tell you how it is,” said he; “we ’re 
not afraid when a lot of us doa thing together, 
but each one might be afraid to do it alone. 
In our hearts I guess we ’re all afraid.” 

“ Ever have an accident yourself?” 

The men near us laughed at this, but the 
young man did not laugh. 

“T fell ninety-seven feet off the false work 
out there,” he said, pointing down the span. 

“ Ninety-seven feet?” 

“Yes, sir; and on the way down I struck a 
timber eight inches wide and four inches thick, 
and broke it square off. My name is Fleager 
—Henry E. Fleager. You ask down at the 
office if what I tell you is n’t true.” 

It was quite true: he had fallen ninety-seven 
feet, landed on a pile of bricks, and broken not 
a single bone. He was back at work after one 
week in the hospital. The doctors could not ac- 
count for it, nor could the man himself, nor can 
anybody. It is just one of those astonishing 
facts that stand on the records unexplained. 


(THE NEXT ARTICLE IN THIS SERIES WILL BE “ THE FIREMAN."’) 
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SOUTHWEST. 


By CoLoNEL HENRY INMAN. 


RITA ARCHILETTA 


At the highest point of the Raton Range, 
where the old Santa Fé trail crossed these 
lofty spurs of the Rocky Mountains in the 


early days of the “overland coach,” a rude. 


toll-gate was established. 

Its proprietor has been dead for many years. 

To-day a railroad follows the “old trail” 
across the plains and over the mountains, so 
for more than two decades the toll-gate has 
been crumbling into rottenness, having long 
ago outlived its usefulness. The region, how- 
ever, has lost none of its wild, picturesque 
beauty; snow-capped peaks, mighty cafions, 
and awful gulches mark the work of nature 
when she was in one of her angry moods, ages 
ago, when the world was young. 

Close to the foot of one of the immense 
peaks, at the head of a beautiful, but narrow, 
grassy valley, once stood a little adobe hut. 
Just above, a large spring of sparkling cold 
water gushed out of a wall of rock which formed 
the precipitous side of an immense hill over- 


shadowing the cabin. The rude walls of the 
primitive-looking structure shone like old gold 
when the rays of the setting sun glinted upon 
them, because they were washed with a pecu- 
liar earth found in that country. It is called 
in the patois of the Mexicans, Herra amarilla, 


literally, “yellow earth.” It is filled with 


small glistening particles of mica that reflect 
the light, and there is scarcely a house of the 
poor in New Mexico, where it abounds, which 


is not covered with it. 

Probably it was this same shining earth 
on the walls of the cities of old Mexico, dur- 
ing the conquest, which deceived Cortés, and 
caused him to think and report, when he first 
viewed them, that they were built of gold. 


~ 


“RITA OWNED A PATIENT LITTLE DONKEY.” 


The little adobe hut had but two rooms, 
with dirt floors, and a dirt fireplace was built 
diagonally across the corner of the larger. 
There were no carpets, no bedsteads. The 
beds, called colchons, were soft woolen niat- 
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tresses spread out on the floor at night; the 
coverings, coarse native blankets. In the day- 
time these colchons were neatly rolled up 
against the wall, and, with some gaudy-colored 
cheap calico thrown over them, made comfor- 
table seats, resembling low sofas or lounges. 

A herd of goats, which roamed at will over 
the mountains, was the principal wealth of the 
little family living in the rude but comfortable 
cabin, and supplying them with an abundance 
of rich milk, one of the most important articles 
of their diet ; for all the poorer classes of New 
Mexico, in those days, lived in a very simple 
style. Their wants were few; all they re- 
quired was enough corn, beans, and onions to 
last them through the short winter, which a 
small patch of ground, if slightly watered, 
abundantly furnished. 

Thus lived in their adobe cabin, near the 
mountain toll-gate, Manuel Archiletta and his 
wife, Rita, their daughter, aged thirteen, and 
two sons, Pablo and José, eleven and fifteen 
years old respectively. 
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Little Rita had a cunning, graceful figure, 
large, lustrous dark eyes, a great mass of black 
hair, and, with her olive complexion, looked 
like a Gipsy. She possessed, withal, an exceed- 
ingly affectionate and sweet disposition, that 
endeared her to all who knew her. 

During the whole summer she wore no hat, 
using instead a brilliantly colored shawl, which 
she threw gracefully over her head, after the 
manner of the ladies of her country with their 
rebozos, or shawls. Her little feet and legs, 
always bare, were as brown as a berry. 

It was her duty to drive the goats out of 
their corral in the morning to their pasture on 
the side of the mountains, and, just before 
sundown, to bring them home. She knew each 
by name, and they were familiar with her 
voice, coming to her side whenever she called. 

Rita was very fond of pets; besides five coal- 
black kittens, and a little, shaggy, good-natured 
shepherd-dog named “ Pedro,” she owned a 
patient little donkey and a tame, speckled 
brook-trout, which would come to the surface 





‘QUICK AS A FLASH, THE TROUT WOULD DART UP FROM HIS DARK RETREAT BELOW.” 
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“NOW THAT THE CAKES WERE BEFORE HIM, HE WAS MUZZLED!” 


of the water and eat out of her hand whenever 
she put her finger in so that he could see it. 
Where the spring gushed ont of the hillside, 
just beyond the cabin door, in a stream as big 
as a man’s arm, during the ages that it had 
tumbled down on a flat ledge of rocks a great 
distance below, it had worn out an immense 
basin. This crystal pool, ten feet deep, and 
twice that in diameter at the surface, was the 
fish’s home, where Rita had placed “ Hen- 
rico’”—so she had named the trout—eight 
years before, when she was only five. She had 
caught him with her hands one sunny afternoon 
in one of the many cold torrents near there. 
Then Henrico was about as long as a needle, 
but he now measured at least five inches. 
VoL. XXVIII.— 76. 
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(SEE NEXT PAGE.) 


The beautiful pool, shaded by vines and 
cedars, was only a few rods from the door of 
the cabin, immediately alongside of the main 
trail, which everybody had to travel going past 
there. It was a source of much amusement to 
Rita and her brothers when some thirsty Mexi- 
can,—a stranger to that portion of the country, 
—mounted on his burro, going to Trinidad, the 
nearest town, stopped at the tempting spring 
for a drink. The unsuspicious traveler would 
get off his animal, go to the rocky basin, lie flat 
upon the ground at its edge, and just as he 
touched his lips to the water, quick as a flash, 
Henrico would dart up from his dark retreat 
below, straight at the fellow’s nose. 

The thoroughly frightened native would 
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scramble to his feet as quickly as possible, 
imagining the spring bewitched; then, jump- 
ing on his burro, he would hurry away from 
the spot as fast as his little animal’s legs could 
be made to go. 

The mountaineer who owned and kept the 
toll-gate was a childless widower, alone in the 
world. He lived in a neat little adobe, with 
only a Mexican boy, Diego, to wait upon him, 
and was about fifty-five years old. 

The home of the Archilettas was but an 
eighth of a mile from the toll-gate, and when 
the old man’s presence was not required there, 
morning and evening, upon the arrival of the 
overland coaches from the East and West, he 
could generally be found where Rita was. 
He called her his “little senorita,” and she 
called him fadrino (godfather); for between 
the child and the old mountaineer a deep 
affection existed, which had commenced, on 
his part, when Rita was christened, and he 
had stood sponsor for her, she learning to love 
the old man by degrees as the years passed. 

Rita, of course, understood no English, but 
she was told all the nursery tales which the old 
toll-gate keeper could remember. He related 
them in musical Spanish, and she would listen 
for hours at a time, sitting on his lap in the 
shadow of the great pines. When she grew 
older, requiring something more fitted to her 
advancing years, he sent to St. Louis and 
bought books of fairy-tales and stories, which 
he translated into her own beautiful language 
as he read aloud to her. 

Rita owned a handsome sea-grass ham- 
mock, which the old man had presented to her 
when she was about eleven, and during the 
sunny hours of the long summer, after the 
goats had been driven pastureward, and she 
had finished helping her mother in some sim- 
ple household duties, it was her favorite resort. 

The hammock hung under a group of low 
cedars, not far from the cabin. On it was 
spread an immense grizzly-bear skin, perfectly 
tanned and as soft as silk. Here Rita would 


recline in comfortable coziness, her five black 
kittens stretched out on the grass or gamboling 
gracefully about her. 

Near her, on a stump or log, the old man 
would sit all the morning, entertaining his “ little 
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seforita”’ with the choicest stories her books 
contained. Sometimes she would fall asleep, 
and then was presented a beautiful picture as 
the soft south wind gently ruffled her black 
curls and brought the delicate pink tint of 
health to her dark cheeks. The old man at 
such times shut his book, gazing earnestly into 
her innocent face, while memories of a little 
daughter he had lost years ago would crowd 
upon his thoughts, and tears trickled down the 
furrows of his weather-beaten face. Then his 
head would nod; presently he, too, would fall 
asleep in the shadow of the cedars ; while Pedro, 
the dog, crouched on the grass at the foot of 
the hammock and watched over both. 

One summer,—and Rita was now fourteen, 
of the same small figure, but full of health and 
gladness,—in the afternoon, Rita went out after 
the goats, as was her custom. Darkness had 
long fallen upon the mountains when they 
came bleating up to their corral, but the brown- 
hued little Rita was not with them. 

When Rita’s father discovered that she had 
not returned, he went up to the toll-gate, and 
with the old keeper started to search for her. 

At length they heard a cry, then a rustling, 
and in a moment Rita was in her father’s arms. 

Rita had an interesting story to tell. She 
had taken with her, when she went after the 
goats, a little tin pail filled with sweet cakes. 
Seeing some blackberries upon a bush not far 
from her usual path, she had begun to pick 
them. Suddenly hearing a sniffing sound, she 
had turned about and had found herself face 
to face with a bear, perhaps as fond of black- 
berries as Rita herself. Certainly he was as 
fond of sweet cakes, for as she dropped her tin 
pail and ran away, Bruin, smelling the sugar, 
tumbled it over and over trying to get off the 
cover. At last, thrusting his nose under the 
handle, he had shaken the cover from the pail, 
but, alas! now that the cakes were before him, 
he was muzzled, and could not touch one of 
them. 

Rita in her curiosity had watched the bear 
for a few moments, but then had taken to her 
heels, leaving him to remove his muzzle as he 
could. When she stopped running she had 
found that she was lost, and had wandered 
about until her father had come in sight. 
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MISTRESS BRIDGET. 





By Emiuia ELLiorr. 





Tue children were gathered on the lawn in 
front of the library windows. Ralph was 
stretched out on the soft grass, watching his 
sister as she bent over her sketch. “ Brigitta,” 
he said. “ What is the use of turning a sensible 
English name into a stupid German one? ” 

“ Bridget is n’t English.” 

“T like Biddy best—it ’s short and jolly,” 
Harold said, from the hammock. 

“There were so many pretty family names to 
choose from,” sighed Bridget. “It’s too bad.” 

“What ’s too bad, Biddy?” Sir Ralph asked, 
from one of the open windows. 

“My poor old name, papa,’ 
swered. 

“Biddy does n’t believe in ‘What ’s in a 
name?’” Ralph remarked. 

“Yet even Biddy by any other name could 
not seem quite so sweet,” Sir Ralph said, com- 
ing to sit in one of the low garden-chairs. 

“Why, papa?” Bridget questioned. 

“What does your name signify, Biddy? ” 

“Strength, papa.” 

“What day of the month is it?” 

“The 11th of June. What has that to do 
with my name?” 

“Listen. I’m going to tell you of a cer- 
tain little Mistress Bridget Crewe—the first of 
her name—who lived here at Elm Court some 
two hundred years ago. She had come to the 
name Bridget through some connections of her 
mother, Lady Crewe, who was a high-born 
Irish lady. It is just two hundred and sixteen 
years ago to-day that Bridget, familiarly called 
Biddy, was sitting at her needlework in the old 
wainscoted parlor, very tired of taking the tiny, 
even stitches Lady Crewe was so particular 
about, and wishing instead for a ramble through 
the garden with ‘ Sharp,’ the hound. Presently 
Biddy, looking up from her work, saw a horse- 
man riding quickly up the avenue. He was 


’ 


Bridget an- 
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covered with dust and seemed in great haste. 
Scarcely waiting to reach the house, he called 
loudly for Sir John, nor would he dismount, but 
waited impatiently in the saddle until the 
former came. Sir John was a brave, hearty, 
obstinate fellow, true to king and party, and 
fiercely indignant against all who were other- 
wise ; generous and easy-going, unless roused to 
anger, but well-nigh immovable then. Bridget 
soon saw that the tidings the horseman brought 
were of great importance. Sir John’s bushy 
brows were knotted, and his eyes underneath 
flashed hotly. Soon the messenger was off, 
clattering down the avenue and raising a cloud 
of dust behind him, while Sir John, turning, 
strode off to the stables, calling for one of the 
men to saddle ‘ Brown Jim.’ Bridget slipped 
out after her father. He had disappeared, but 
presently came out of doors booted and 
spurred, his sword hanging in its place at his 
side. There was a firm, resolute look on his 
face, instead of the fierce impatience Biddy 
had seen there but a few moments before. 

“She was a privileged little lass, and could 
take liberties others dared not venture upon. 
So now she sprang forward, asking anxiously, 
‘Has aught happened, father?’ 

“ Hurried as Sir John was, he took time to 
lay a hand on the upturned curly head. ‘Ay, 
There is trouble rife in the land. But 
There be loyal hearts 


lass. 
’t will not be for long. 
enough in England, as yon traitor shall find to 
his cost! Hark, lass. When thy mother re- 
turns, bid her look in my cabinet for a message.’ 
Then, not waiting for further delay, Sir John 
sprang into the saddle and rode away. Brid- 
get watched him down the long avenue of 
elms of which we are so proud, and which 
have given Elm Court its name.” 

Sir Ralph’s little group of listeners looked 
silently toward the avenue where they were so 
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fond of playing, and down which the other 
Bridget had watched her father riding on that 
June evening long ago. 

“Where was Sir John going?” Harold 
questioned. 

“ Hush! I know,” Raiph said eagerly. ‘‘Go 
on, papa.” 

“Well, Biddy watched until Sir John was 
out of sight, then went slowly back to the quiet 
parlor, where, as it was too dark for even her 
bright eyes to see the stitches, she sat down 
idly by the open window to wonder over the 
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“*JACK’S FACE SOBERED.” 


strange happenings that had taken place dur- 
ing the last half-hour. 

“Presently came a cry of ‘ Biddy, Biddy! 
where are you?’ 

“Here, Jack’; and Biddy ran to the wide 
entrance-hall. ‘Dost know what has hap- 
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pened, Jack? Father hath ridden off in hot 
haste. There came a messenger for him.’ 
“Jack’s face was glowing. He caught 
Biddy by the shoulders, but gently. ‘Canst 
keep a secret?’ 
“Biddy declared she could and would. 
Jack bent down to whisper. ‘The Duke of 


Monmouth landed to-day at Lyme. Now 
shall we have a Monmouth at our head!’ 
“ Biddy grew quite white at this news. She 


looked up anxiously. ‘Is it right for him to 
come?’ she asked. 

“* Right!’ Jack laughed. ‘ Methinks the 
folk think so, seeing how many are already 
rallying round the blue flag the duke bears. 
Is it not right that our Protestant religion 
should have a brave protector?’ 

“* Hath father gone to serve him?’ Biddy 
asked. 

“‘ Jack’s face sobered. 

“*My father is a brave man,’ he said 
gravely; ‘but a mistaken one. He will not 
forsake the king’s cause.’ 

“Biddy asked if all loyal men were not 
true to the king. 

“*Thou canst not understand it,’ Jack 
said. ‘The king is but a cruel, wicked 
tyrant.’ 

“*T pray thee, hush!’ Biddy cried, fright- 
ened by the words. ‘Thou mayest be over- 
heard.’ 

“* Thou art a foolish child,’ Jack said, add- 
ing, ‘ Hast any money to spare ?’ 

“ Biddy flew to fetch her money-box. She 
had only two gold pieces and a little pile of 
silver, but Jack took them gratefully. 

““*Some day I will return it doubled, but 
now—why, ’t is to help the cause,’ he said. 

“Nay; ’tis to help thee,’ Biddy answered. 

“ Jack came to kiss her. ‘Thou wilt give 
this note to my mother, Biddy, when twenty- 
four hours are passed—not sooner, on thy 
word. Farewell, sweetheart.’ 

“* Where art thou going?’ Biddy cried. 

“Hush. Remember, ’t is a secret. To 
offer my services to the duke’s cause as a true 
man should,’ Jack said. 

“ Biddy clung to him. 

“* Pray thee, do not go,’ she begged. ‘I 
fear me ’t will anger our father greatly.’ 
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“* Alas! this will not be the only instance immediate followers, but many brave men and 
where father and son will meet on opposite women met death for the simplest act of kind- 
ness shown to a poor soul in distress, if that 
soul were a follower of the duke. And Biddy, 
left alone with her sorrow at parting with her 
only brother, and her doubts as to the course he 
had chosen, was to live through days and weeks 
of anxiety and distress, and to show she had 
been well named Bridget, meaning ‘ strength.’ 
_Lady Crewe was from home on that eventful 
11th of June, but when Biddy came down the 
wide oaken stairway the next morning, Lady 
Crewe, still clad in her riding-gown, was standing 
in the open doorway, looking sorrowfully out at 
the lawn sparkling in the early sunshine. She 
held Sir John’s note in one hand; the other 
she gave to Biddy. ‘I heard the news at thy 
uncle’s, sweetheart, so returned this morning. 
I thought to find Sir John gone.’ She did not 
mention Jack, for a servant had brought word 
that the lad had not been at home the past 
night, and Lady Crewe knew only too well 
whither her hot-headed, impulsive boy had 
gone. How would Sir John bear the know- 
ledge of his son’s disloyalty ? 

“The first anxious day passed slowly by. 
Toward night word came from Sir John. He 
had joined a force marching against the duke. 
Biddy pictured to herself father and son meet- 
ing in battle on opposite sides. The moment 
the twenty-four hours were up, she gave Lady 
Crewe Jack's brief note. 

“«'T is a grievous time, Biddy,’ Lady Crewe 

‘said. +‘ What will become of our poor, foolish 

ea ae a ee eT lad when the duke’s cause is lost, as lost it 
sides,’ Jack said. ‘Let me go, sweetheart. must be?’ 

There is no time to lose.’ “Never again could Biddy bear the lovely 

“ A moment later Biddy was left alone inthe June days. They brought back with every re- 
dark hall, while Jack rode silently away under turn of the season that long, anxious time. 
cover of the coming night, believing, poor lad, Sir John was wounded seriously enough to be 
he was but acting as a true English lad should, sent home for careful nursing. He had heard 
and believing quite as heartily in the success of Jack’s choice. The lad, he said, should 
of the duke’s cause, but willing to do his part, never darken his door again—though, indeed, 
even though the outcome should be defeat. ’t was not likely he would live to try. Even if 

“You children know how sad was the out- he came out of the struggle alive, all knew a 
come. You have read of the short struggle traitor’s doom. 
and its bitter end, with the suffering and misery “ Biddy, from her corner of Sir John’s rooms, 
it entailed on so many throughout our land. —for he would have her near him,—was fain to 
Not alone his own life did the Duke of Mon- close her ears to such bitter words. 
mouth sacrifice, nor even those alone of his “At last came the 6th of July, 168s. 
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After this, when you repeat it amid your other 
dates, it may make it the more real to remem- 
ber that throughout that summer day twelve- 
year-old Biddy sat with watchful eyes on the 
long avenue for the first glimpse of a mes- 
senger. Not until the next day was word re- 
ceived. Biddy was in her own room when 
she heard the clatter of hoofs on the gravel 
before the house, then a clanking of spurs as 
the rider was shown up to Sir John’s room. 
Presently Lady Crewe came to where Biddy 
waited, anxious, yet dreading to hear what the 
message was. Lady Crewe’s face was drawn 
with grief, but her voice was calm and gentle 
as ever. ‘’T is as we feared, Biddy,’ she said. 
‘The duke hath been sorely routed. He is in 
hiding. ’T is a victory for king and state. 
We should be thankful. But oh, if I knew 
aught of my own misguided lad!’ 

“* An Jack be alive, surely the king will par- 
don him. He is so young—scarce nineteen,’ 
Biddy cried. 

“*His only hope would be in escaping 
abroad,’ Lady Crewe said. ‘I fear me he will 
try to find his way home, which would be like 
giving himself up. Alas! home is the last 
place for him to come to.’ 

“ Lady Crewe was called away. Biddy stole 
into the garden to ponder her mother’s words. 
If she only knew where Jack was! Up and 
down the box-bordered path Biddy wandered, 
wishing with all her heart she could spirit Jack 
across the Channel. She shuddered to think 
of her brave, bright Jack bound and impris- 
oned. Such a free, happy life as he had 
hitherto led! And Biddy thought sorrowfully 
of the gay rides they had had together, the 
rambles o’er cliff and down. Suddenly she 
stopped, clapping her hands softly together! 

“She would run and tell mother. Then a 
thought made her stand still. If Jack was 
considered a traitor to the king, would it-not 
be treason to help him? Biddy was growing 
wise of late. She would slip quietly 
There would be no one implicated but 

As for herself, Biddy’s head was 
A Crewe would never let 


very 
away. 
herself. 
raised proudly. 


personal fear stand in the way of duty. She 
began her walk again, planning what to take. 
She had no money, and to ask would be to 
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arouse suspicion. No; she must take her 
few trinkets for Jack to pass off in place of 
gold. She must get some food together, but 
that would be easily managed. If the day 
would only pass! Not noon yet—ten hours 
to wait. When she went to say good night 
to her father, he took both hands in his, say- 
ing: ‘I would thou wert a lad, my lass; but 
thou ‘It do well by the old place. Perchance 
’t is better the old name should be lost to it, 
now it has a stain upon it.’ 

“Biddy fell on her knees by the bedside: 
‘An I had been a lad I too might have made 
a mistake, father. Canst not pardon a mis- 
taken sense of honor?’ 

“*Honor!’ groaned Sir John. 
not, lass.’ 

“Biddy slipped away, feeling almost a trai- 
tor to him. But she must save Jack if she 
could. Surely, when these troublesome times 
were past, the father’s heart must go out to 
the boy he had been so proud and fond of. 
For the first time in her life, Biddy took the 
liberty of locking herself into her own room. 
She would plead the excitement of the time, 
were she questioned on the morrow. As the 
great hall clock rang out for ten, Biddy, clad 
in dark, peasant-like cloak and hood, climbed 
lightly down the heavy, ivy-bound trellis out- 
side her window to the terrace beneath. Keep- 
ing in the shadow of the house, Biddy reached 
the garden. Through that she sped swiftly to 
the wide fields beyond. 

“Lyme, as you know, is hardly more than a 
collection of narrow, alley-like streets lying 
along a bit of rocky coast. Above the village 
is a slight bend in the coast, and here, among 
the cliffs, Jack’s sharp eyes had long ago dis-, 
covered a cave, deep and damp, and accessi- 
ble from the water’s side only at low tide. 
Jack, with a boy’s love of the adventurous, had 
carefully made an opening to the cave from 
the cliff above, and hither he had sometimes 
taken Biddy, always under promise of strict 
secrecy. ‘Who knows?’ Jack had said laugh- 
ingly. ‘I may be in hiding for my life some 
day, and, if so, I shalt certainly choose Deep 
Cave.’ It was these words, lightly spoken 
half in jest, that, coming suddenly to Biddy’s 
mind, had given her her only hope. 
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“Tt was a good three-and-a-half-mile walk 
across the fields. Fortunately, the night was 
cloudy, though, as her path lay back from the 
highroad, there was little chance of her being 
espied. Biddy felt very nervous and lonely at 
first. She was unused to being out at that 
hour. Suppose there had been spies about, 
and she was being followed? She fancied 
she could hear steps behind. Almost crying, 
Biddy said the Collect for that day, and the 
Creed; then the Lord’s Prayer. With the 
‘Our Father’ she grew calmer. Perhaps Jack 
was Saying it, too. 

“A moment later, she heard quick, rushing 
steps. Biddy’s low cry of fear changed to one 
of joy as a familiar figure sprang up to lick 
her face. It was Sharp, who, scenting her 
steps, had followed to offer his services. There 
was no need to say, ‘ Quiet, sir!’ 

“Sharp knew something was wrong, and 
not a bark escaped him, though, if Biddy could 
have seen his great eyes, she would have read 
there his wonder and distress. 

“ Biddy was afraid no longer. Soon she be- 
gan to taste the salt air and feel the damp sea- 
breeze on her hot face. Through the summer 
night came the sound of the surf breaking on 
the shore beyond and below. She was anxious 
lest she should miss the trail—more anxious 
lest her coming prove in vain. A few mo- 
ments, and, with fast-beating heart, Biddy was 
kneeling in the wet grass, with her mouth close 
to a narrow opening. Then she called, softly, 
“Jack, are you there? Listen. Aximo,—’ 

“The moment that followed was agony to 
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Biddy. Then she heard the rest: —‘/Von as- 


tutia,* sweetheart.’ 

“It was the Crewe motto,—is yet,—and the 
watchword Jack had chosen for admittance to 
his cave. 

“*Do not come up, Jack,’ she begged. 
‘Let me say, if necessary, I have not seen you. 
Here is food and, my trinkets. Canst get 
abroad? Art hurt? Oh, Jack! I think 
God put it into my heart to come.’ 

“* Amen,’ Biddy heard. ‘Get home now, 
sweetheart. Some day thou shalt be repaid. 
Had it not been for thy coming I know not 
what would have become of me. Now, I trust, 
all will be well. Nay, I have but a wounded 
arm—naught to vex thee. Go now, sweetheart.’ 

“ And loath to leave him, yet knowing it wise, 
Biddy turned homeward.” 

Sir Ralph ceased speaking. 

“ Did Jack get away?” Ralph cried. 

“Yes; and in course of time, when William 
of Orange came sailing to England, among his 
followers was Jack. Sir John had died, leav- 
ing Biddy sole heiress; and she, in course of 
time, of her own free will, and against Jack’s 
wishes, made over to him the property that 
should have been his by right, thereby send- 
ing the name and place down in unbroken 
line. Biddy, are you any more reconciled to 
your name now ?” 

“TI ’m proud of it, papa. I 
shall never do anything so brave.” 

“Times are changed. But, after all, Biddy 
only did what she considered her duty, and 
that we all can do, in war or in peace.” 


’m afraid I 


* ** By courage, not by craft.” 





SECRETS. 


Wuat is the secret the pine-trees know 
That keeps them whispering, soft and low? 
All day long in the breezes swaying, 

What can it be they are always saying? 
The nodding daisies deep in the grass 

Seem to beckon me as I pass. 

What have they that is worth the showing, 
Out in the meadow where they ’re growing ? 
If I listen close where the brook flows strong, 





I can hear it singing a low, sweet song. 
Is it just because of the watch it ’s keeping, 
There where the baby ferns are sleeping ? 
The sweet, white clovers out in the sun 
Have told the bumble bees, every one, 

And high in the maple-tree swinging, swinging, 
Loud and clear is a robin singing. 

Is the flower’s secret for bird and bee, 
And not for a little girl like me? 

Jennie G. Clarke. 
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Boru in war and peace the carrier-pigeon has 
won new laurels in the past year, and its popu- 
larity as a well-bred pet and domestic messen- 
ger has become as great as its usefulness as 
a carrier of war despatches where telegraph 
and telephone lines are not established. ‘That 
so innocent a creature as the dove-like 
carrier should be selected for important war 
purposes, and taken into the service for 
furthering the bloody conflicts of modern 
armies seems out of keeping with the aims of 
nature and an abuse of man’s power. The 
pigeon is eminently a peace-loving bird, and 
its nature is so different from those of the 
screaming eagle and falcon that as an emblem 
of war it should be a total failure. Never- 
theless, the timid bird has served armies in 
times of need, and is cultivated for its practi- 
cal war usefulness to an extent never dreamed 
of for either the falcon or eagle. In a sense it 
is the war bird of the day. 

The pigeon post at Durban, in South Africa, 
was the beginning of the pigeon experiments 
conducted in recent campaigns between the 
English and Boers, and scores of messages 
were carried from one part of the English 
army to another by means of the birds. Colo- 
nel Hassard of the Royal Engineers, a staff- 
officer at the Cape, had made a life study of 
the carrier-pigeons, and before the war broke 
out he had established pigeon posts between 
most of the beleaguered cities. From Lady- 
smith, Kimberley, and Mafeking, pigeons early 
in the sieges regularly brought messages from 
the English soldiers cooped up in the towns. 
Sir George White's first message from Lady- 
smith was carried by a pigeon, and this means 
of communicating with the outside world con- 


tinued until the number of birds in the city 
was exhausted. 

It was only a short time before the outbreak 
of the war in South Africa that the English 
government ‘had decided to establish a service 
of carrier-pigeons. In the navy, pigeon posts 
were recognized means of carrying information 
as early as 1896, and there are over a thousand 
birds recorded on the books of the royal navy. 
The first naval loft was at Portsmouth, and 
now there are two others. In the English army 
the posts have been confined almost exclusively 
to the Cape, where the nature of the country 
makes the homing-pigeon service of more value 
than in England. 

The development of the war homing-pigeon 
service throughout Europe has been more 
rapid than elsewhere, and army posts sup- 
port large numbers of them. Strict laws are 
made to protect those in private lofts. As a 
great military camp, Europe looks upon the 
carrier-pigeon as a menace to the country if 
not held under strict military control. In 
Germany, for instance, every pigeon raised by 
private breeders must be registered, and the 
pigeon cannot be taken out of the country or 
sold without permission from the military au- 
thorities. In the event of a war, the German 
authorities reserve the right to claim and take 
possession of every carrier-pigeon in the land. 
In addition to this, every fortress and camp on 
German soil has its pigeon service, and over 
ten thousand dollars is appropriated annually 
for the support of this service. There are up- 
ward of ten thousand pigeons belonging to the 
War Department, and every bird is carefully 
trained and tested. 

In France the pigeon service is not quite so 


The illustrations with this article are from photographs kindly lent for the purpose by ‘Mr. Cardeza, owner of 
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extensive as in Germany, but in that country 
the number of pigeons owned by private breed- 
ers, birds which in time of need could be 
made useful for war purposes, exceeds proba- 
bly the number in any other country. The 
popularity of the carrier-pigeon began in 1870, 
when messages were carried by the birds from 
the provinces to besieged Paris, and through- 
out the whole critical period of the war the 
were of the greatest service. The 
pigeons that had been reared in two private 
lofts in Paris were conveyed out of the city 
and over the heads of the besieging army in 
balloons, and then they returned from the prov- 
inces with messages from other parts of the 
country. Each message of twenty-nine words 
was photographed to so small a size that one 
bird could carry thirty thousand and even forty 
thousand messages. 

After peace was restored in France, hun- 
dreds of enthusiastic breeders of carrier- 
pigeons started in to increase the number of 
these useful war messengers, and in 1891 the 
census showed that there were two hundred 
and fifty thousand carrier-pigeons in France. 
In order to protect the carriers the shoot- 
ing of any pigeons is forbidden, and every 
breeder is encouraged to raise and train the 
birds, while a strict 
list is kept of every 
bird brought into the 
country from outside 
sources. This is to 
prevent foreign birds 
from being kept ready 
in the country to carry 
secret military mes- 
sages across the bor- 
der. The principal 
pigeon-training __ sta- 
tion in France is in 
Chalons, and all the 
frontier towns and 
fortresses have their 
lofts. Several times a 
week the pigeons from the posts are taken to 
the frontier towns and liberated with messages, 
and the flight of every bird is carefully re- 
corded. So thorough is the French pigeon 
system that the whole country could send 
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messages freely everywhere by means of the 
pigeon post if all railways, telegraphs, and 
telephones were destroyed. 

In Austria there is a small military pigeon 
station, but for the most part the government 
relies upon private societies and individuals 
for a supply of these little message-carriers in 
case of war. The government reserves the 
right to make use of every pigeon in the coun- 
try if their services are needed, and in return 
for this privilege the authorities allow to officers 
and soldiers free pigeon-lofts and other such 
aids. Every pigeon is carefully registered 
and must be accounted for at the time of the 
census-taking. Russia established a pigeon- 
post system in 1871, and it is conducted on a 
plan very similar to that of other European 
Italy has had an extensive pigeon 
, and Spain and Portugal 


countries. 
system since 1872 
also have set up similar posts. 

The United States military and naval au- 
thorities have approved of the pigeons as aids 
to the regular telegraphic means of communi- 
cation, and there are several posts established 
in the West and along the Atlantic coast. 
But on the whole this country depends more 
upon private breeders for its supply of car- 
rier-pigeons than upon the birds already in 
theservice of the army 
or navy. Our great 
distance by sea from 
all other powerful na- 
tions makes it unnec- 
essary to arrange for 
the services of carrier- 
pigeons as the Euro- 
countries have 
There is little 


pean 
done. 
chance of any foreign 
army invading this 
country and destroy- 
ing the railroad and 
telegraph lines con- 
necting the big cities. 
Pigeon breeding and 


500 MILES TWICE. 


training have therefore been carried on in the 
United States more in the interests of peace 
and pleasure. There are hundreds of enthusi- 
astic owners in every State of the Union, and 
probably in no country has the work of rear- 
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ing the birds been attended to with greater in- 
telligence and success. 

It is in the interests of peace and pleasure 
that the carrier-pigeon would undoubtedly like 
to make its reputation, and to this side of the 
subject one turns with interest. There is a 
wave of popular interest in breeding carrier- 
pigeons in this country that reminds one of the 
days of falconry in England, when every noble 
had his trained falcons. It is no more difficult 
to rear the carrier-pigeons than to raise the 
ordinary fantails or tumblers, and the work of 
training them to carry messages yields great 
pleasure to young and old. The taste for 
breeding and training carrier-pigeons is due to 
the fact that the ama- 
teur can often produce 
as good results as the 
professional. <A loft can 
be built in the attic of 
the house, in the barn 
or carriage-shed, or on 
the lawn in front of the 
house. The birds once 
bred in such a loft will 
forever after consider 
that their home, and it 
will be next to impossi- 
ble to make them satis- 
fied with any other 
home. ‘The homing instinct which induces 
them always to return to that loft from which 
they first learned to fly is the quality that dis- 
tinguishes the carrier from all other fancy 
breeds of pigeons. No matter where set free, 
the bird will immediately make the effort to 
return to its loft. While yet young birds, the 
instinct enables them to find the loft when lib- 
erated several miles away, and, as they grow in 
years and experience, their flights become more 
extended. In the case of well trained old birds 
it is not rare to find them flying across a thou- 
sand and more miles of strange country to their 
home. There is no reasonable way to explain 
this remarkable instinct, and scientific men can 
give only conjectures and guesses as to its origin. 

The homing-pigeon in use to-day is the prod- 
uct of the Belgian breeders who bred the 
English Dragon and Smerle pigeons with the 
Camulet, and thus united qualities that each 
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breed seemed to possess in a marked degree. 
The Camulet is a tumbler pigeon that has been 
noted since the middle ages for its power of 
flight, and it always flies high and at great 
speed for hours at a time. The English Drag- 
on is another powerful-winged bird, and it 
was used in England for short-distance racing 
centuries ago, as the Camulet was used in Ant- 
werp as far back as the thirteenth century. 
These two powerful-winged and hardy pigeons 
gave to the homing-pigeon its great wing-flight. 
They were crossed with the Smerle, a small 
species of owl pigeon noted for its intelligence 
and ability to find its home. It was bred for 
centuries in the province of Liége, Belgium, 
where good breeding 
and selection had re- 
sulted in the qualities 
now considered so de- 
sirable. 

The homing-pigeon, 
as the product of these 
crosses, became a won- 
derful flier and a crea- 
ture instinct with mar- 
velous intelligence. The 
peculiar quality of the 
Smerle in finding its 
home was developed 
after years of breeding, 
and the habit of flying high, for which the 
Camulet was noted, was similarly encouraged 
and improved, while strength of wing and en- 
durance were contributed by the ancestors of 
both the Dragon and Camulet species. The 
result is that the modern homing-pigeon is 
much more of an artificial production of man’s 
intelligence in breeding than the work of na- 
ture. It is one of the highest proofs of the 
triumph of modern scientific breeding. 

The sport of pigeon-flying is not old in this 
country, but in the past decade it has devel- 
oped rapidly, and the birds have been brought 
to a higher state of efficiency than ever before. 
Nearly all of the large cities, especially those 
in the East, are the homes of clubs and soci- 
eties devoted to the breeding and training of 
the homing-pigeons, and the National Federa- 
tion of American Homing-Pigeons has worked 
hard to extend the love and appreciation of 
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these birds among all classes. The choicest 
Belgian strains of pigeons have been imported 
into this country to improve the common stock 
here, and the achievements of some of these 
descendants are surpassed by none. 
Pigeon-flying as a pleasant sport and pas- 
time is much older than many of our other games 
and outdoor exhibitions. In Antwerp and 
London pigeons were bred to take part in the 
races hundreds of years ago, and records of 
some of these early fliers are preserved to-day. 
One of the first important pigeon-flying con- 
tests in this country was held in June, 1879. 
It was not a short-distance race, such as 
proved so popular in Europe before the hom- 
ing-pigeon had been evolved, but a long-dis- 
tance race over a five-hundred-mile course. 
The birds were liberated June 21, and the first 
two birds reached their lofts before evening of 
the following day. In 1885 a new five-hundred- 
mile race attracted more than general attention 
because the birds brought the record down to 
a day, which for six years breeders had been 
hoping to do. The bird which first covered 
the five-hundred-mile course in a day was 
“Ned Damon,” a bird owned by the then 
president of the National Federation, Mr. T. 
Fred Goldman. Of course, like the ocean 
record to Europe, this was likely to be broken 
any year, and each new-comer of promising 
wing power entered the competitions to lower 
the time. The following year a new bird, 
called “‘ Queen,” reduced the time to something 
less than a day, flying at the rate of 1121 
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yards per minute. Year by year since then the 
record has been lowered. 

But the races are not arranged merely for 
five-hundred-mile limits. There are races for 
one-hundred, two-hundred, and one-thousand- 
mile limits, and in the various contests different 
birds have succeeded in capturing first prizes. 
In the hundred-mile race held in 1897, the 
homing-pigeon “ Sandy,” owned by Dr. N. H. 
Haviland, flew from Wilmington, Delaware, to 
its loft in Newark at an average speed of a 
mile in 53% seconds, or 1976.04 yards per 
minute, which makes him the fastest homing- 


pigeon in this country. “Salvador,” the cham- 
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RECORD: 500 MILES IN ONE 


pion bird for two hundred miles, flew 614 miles 
“ Petroleum,” the long- 


in a single day. 
distance champion homing-pigeon, flew from 
Mississippi City to Newark, a distance of 1093 
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miles, in twenty-seven days, during which time 
she was held prisoner twenty-one days. The 
bird “‘ Lady Bower,” which held the champion- 
ship in 1892, flew from Pensacola, Florida, to 
Fall River, Massachusetts, a distance of 1183 
miles, in fifteen and a half days. 

These illustrations of the phenomenal speed 
and endurance of the trained homing-pigeons 
show what good breeding and crossing have 
done to improve the birds in this country. 
But homing-pigeon races are not the only 
popular features of the work of training them ; 
they are used now for general pleasures and 
pastimes. Yachting stations are connected to 
each other along the coast by pigeon posts, 
and many of the larger pleasure-crafts carry 
pigeons on them so that messages can be sent 
ashore. Most of the yachts bound for long 
cruises take baskets of pigeons with them, and 
the little fliers are released at intervals to 
carry expressions of good will to those left at 
home. 

Many of our own lighthouses and lightships 
offshore are connected with the mainland by 
pigeon post, and the sailors and keepers on 


them feel that the little birds bring them nearer 
to civilization by the messages which they 
bring from loved ones ashore. 

The taste for raising and training the pigeons 
for the mere pleasure of the work has spread to 
the farms and rural districts, where many a 
lonely homestead is connected with the rest of 
the world by pigeon post. Sometimes it is the 
work of boys who have raised the birds as pets, 
and then have arranged with other lads of sim- 
ilar ambitions to send messages from one to 
another. In the great farming regions of the 
Northwest, where houses are often many miles 
apart, this modern method of communication 
is of real and lasting benefit. Even physicians 
in the rural districts have used pigeons to re- 
ceive messages from their patients scattered over 
widely separated districts. There is, in fact, a 
general movement to breed the carriers as pets 
and as useful friends, and it may not be many 
years before nearly every country place will 
have its private pigeon post, even as to-day it 
has its loft of ordinary pigeons, which at the 
best are only ornamental tenants of the farm 
and not very useful or valuable. 
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THERE are seven sisters that live all day 
In a wonderful house of light; 
And they sail away in the twilight gray, 
Out on the sea of night. 
And never till morn are these sisters seen, 
For they stay in bed, they stay in bed — 
Violet, Indigo, Blue, Green, Yellow, Orange, and Red. 


But when it is day once more, once more, 
They rouse themselves from sleep; 
If the rain begins to pour and pour, 
It will soon be time to play bo-peep. 
But they wait till the clouds have almost fled; 
Then we say there ’s a rainbow overhead. 
It is only the seven sisters seen 
In the house of light at the open door— 
Violet, Indigo, Blue, Green, Yellow, Orange, and Red. 
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HOW THE GOVERNMENT PROMOTES INGENUITY. 


HILE there are 
in other coun- 
tries, perhaps in 
all other coun- 
tries, people as 
clever as any 
in the United 
States, no other country has so many clever 
people as our own. For this there are various 
reasons. It has been the good fortune of the 
United States to have had for at least two hun- 
dred years a population more intelligent and 
better educated than that of any other coun- 
try. The settling and civilizing of our vast 
territory, over all of which the wild Indian was 
roaming less than three centuries ago, have 
given more room and inducement for the ex- 
ercise of ingenuity than were to be found in 
the older countries. And in the United States 
the opportunity to rise in the world, and to 
gain distinction by the practice of skill and in- 
dustry, has been greater than elsewhere. 

But the chief cause of our national ingenuity 
is to be found in our patent laws, concerning 
which a bit of ancient history will be useful to 
explain what follows. 

In olden times, when the kings of England 
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did almost as they pleased, they used to be- 
stow upon their relatives and favorites what 
were called “monopolies,” that is, privileges 
to carry on certain trades, often in goods 
brought from foreign countries; and nobody 
else was permitted to engage in such a trade 
without buying the right to do so from the 
holder of the monopoly. Queen Elizabeth had 
granted monopolies very freely during her long 
reign, for she had many favorites and was con- 
stantly changing them. James, the Scottish 
king who succeeded Elizabeth on the English 
throne, tried to be a worse monopolizer than 
“Good Queen Bess ”’ ; but not having the power 
or wisdom of Elizabeth, nor possessing, as she 
did, the love of the English people, the Parlia- 
ment compelled him to consent to a law abol- 
ishing monopolies. By this law one kind of 
monopoly was excepted. That was the privilege 
sometimes given by the king to the inventor, 
or the introducer from abroad, of some new 
article or method of manufacture, to have a 
monopoly of it long enough to reward him for 
his skill, trouble, or expense. Such monopolies 
were a benefit to the kingdom, for they encour- 
aged people to invent or seek for improve- 
ments, and to make them known when found. 
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While such a monopoly lasted, those who so 
desired had the advantage of the improvement 
for a fair payment, and afterward it became 
the property of all who chose to use it. 

Monopolies were granted by “ letters patent,” 
which were documents addressed by the king, 
or in his name, to all his people, and open to 
public examination. In course of time such a 
letter came to be described by the short name, 
“a patent.” 

The colonial parliaments in America used to 
allow patents, in imitation of the practice in the 
mother-country ; and after the separation from 
Great Britain, each State possessed the right 
to grant patents, good within its own bounda- 
ries. When the present national government 
was formed, the power to grant patents was 
transferred to the Federal Congress, so that 
inventors might have the whole territory of the 
Union in which to seek their reward, and that 
all the people might equally reap the best ad- 
vantage possible from the genius of inventors. 

Congress passed its first patent law in 1790, 
principally through the efforts of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, author of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and afterward President of the United 
States. General Washington was then Presi- 
dent, and he had always taken an active and 
intelligent interest in new devices that seemed 
likely to confer benefits upon his beloved coun- 
try. Jefferson, supported by the influence of 
Washington, expressed the strongest faith,in 
the future advantages of a national patent law. 
What would he have said if he could have 
foreseen that the United States would, in the 
course of a century, become the greatest manu- 
facturing country in the world, and that nearly 
three fourths of the money invested in buildings 
and machinery for manufacturing, and em- 
ployed in buying stock and paying wages, would 
be resting upon patents for the protection of 
the processes used or the articles produced ? 

Though a patent lasts for only seventeen 
years, new patents are constantly issuing upon 
new improvements. More patents are used in 
making and fitting the parts of a Pullman rail- 
way-car to-day than twenty years ago, although 
none of the patents then represented in such a 
car are in force now. ‘This means that the Pull- 
man car has been so changed and improved in 


the last twenty years as to be a newer and 4 


better thing than ever before; and this familiar 


example shows how the patent laws work in 
urging ingenious men along the path of prog 
ress faster than they could or would move 
otherwise. Inventors sometimes make great 


fortunes from their ingenuity, but the largest of 


their gains is but a pittance compared to the 
benefits their improvements eventually confer 
upon the country. 

When, in 1814, the British troops, following 
the bad example of the American forces at the 
capital of Upper Canada, burned the public 
buildings at Washington, they were persuaded 
at the last moment to spare the Patent Office, 
for the reason, so eloquently urged upon them 
by the superintendent, that its little collection 
of models, drawings, and specifications belonged 
to the civilization of the whole world. But in 
1836 an accidental fire utterly consumed the 
contents of the Patent Office. In 1877 an- 
other great fire destroyed nearly ninety thou- 
sand models; but, except the cost of restoring 
the building and the important objects lost* or 
damaged in its collections, not much lasting 
injury was done. 

Shortly before the fire of 1836, Congress had 
passed a new patent law, which proved to be 
the foundation of the great prosperity that the 
country has enjoyed from the patenting system. 
This law required that after the papers, draw- 
ings, and model belonging to a patent applica- 
tion had been examined to find out whether 
they so fully and correctly described the inven- 
tion that any properly skilled person could 
make or use it after the patent had expired, 
and that people could know exactly what they 
were forbidden to make or use while the patent 
lasted, there should be a further examination to 
find out, as nearly as possible, whether the in- 
vention was really new, before a patent should 
issue for it. An inventor cannot be permitted 
to shut the people out from making or using, 
without his consent, a thing already made, 
used, or known, just because he never heard 
of it till he invented it himself. A patent is 
granted to an inventor for giving to the coun- 
try some useful thing it did not possess before ; 
but if a patent should enable him to take from 
the people what they already possessed, it 
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would be as bad as the old monopolies of 
Queen Elizabeth or King James. 

[he duty of inquiring into the actual newness 
1836 that it now takes more than 150 skilled 
In order that they 


f inventions has so grown since the law of 


examiners to perform it. 
may constantly grow more expert and well 


EXAMINING RECORDS IN THE PATENT OFFICE MUSEUM. 


informed in their business, the processes and 
products connected with invention are divided 
into 200 great classes and distributed among 


the examiners. The drawings and descriptions 
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of previous patents, upon which the examiners 
largely rely, are sorted into more than 4300 
subclasses (of which 22 are given to toys and 
games for children), so that when an applica- 
tion comes into the Patent Office it is easy to 
compare it with the patents already taken out 
the same kind of 

patents and other means 


upon invention. Foreign 
of information are also 
distributed among these 
be- 


4300. =subclasses, 


sides which there is a 
great library of books, 
magazines, and scientific 
newspapers to aid the 
examiners in their work. 
But as they sometimes 
make 


mistakes, a_per- 


son who is sued for 
unlawfully using a pat- 
ented invention may 
prove in court that the 
invention was not new, 
and so destroy the patent. 

The law grants a pat- 
ent to any man, woman, 
or child, whether citizen 
or foreigner, and wher- 
ever residing, who in- 


vents or discovers any 





new process or product. 
An 
ized to make, use, and 


inventor is author- 
sell his or her invention 
for two years, so as to 
find out its real value, 
without losing the right 
to patent it 
The fee for examining 


afterward. 


a patent application is 
$1 5, but the government 
may spend ten times as 
much in wages to the 
examiners, in an impor- 
tant or difficult case. An 
inventor is not turned 
away from the Patent Office so long as he can 
produce new reasons or proofs in support of his 
application. If dismissed at last without a pat- 


ent, he may have a hearing in a United States 
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court, and obtain a decree for the patent if he 
proves his right to it. All this shows the belief 
of Congress that the good of the country re- 
quires the encouragement of inventors, and 
nearly all the governments of the world are 
following the American example. 

The Patent Office is a faithful servant to 





ANOTHER VIEW IN THE MUSEUM, 
MEANS OF LIFTING BOATS OVER SHOALS OR 


those who seek to benefit themselves and the 
rest of mankind by new and useful inventions. 
It has put the whole method of proceeding to 
obtain a patent into a set of printed rules, 
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SHOWING THE MODEL MADE BY ABRAHAM LINCOLN FOR A 
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instructions, and suggestions, and sends a copy, 
without charge or postage, to anybody in the 
United States who writes for one. In this 
pamphlet is folded a full-sized sheet of speci 
men pen-drawings of a machine, with a de- 
scription of them, and these many a youngster 
with a taste for mechanics or mechanical draw- 
ing would prize. There 
isa weekly gazette, con- 
taining a picture and a 
short account of each 
patent granted since the 
last issue, besides much 
other information, and 
this gazette the Patent 
Office mails at the rate 
of five dollars a year, or 
ten cents a single copy. 
It mails for ten cents a 
full-sized printed and en- 
graved copy of the draw- 
ings and description of 
any patent, new or old. 
Bound volumes of these 
copies may be examined 
in nearly every public 
library in the United 
States. Suppose that a 
person is interested in 
that class of machine 
known as a type-writer, 
in which there is yet 
much room for improve- 
ment. He may deposit 
five dollars at the Patent 
Office and receive by 
mail a printed and en- 
graved copy of every 
new patent in that class, 
at the cost of ten cents 
each, so long as his de- 
posit lasts or is renewed. 
This he may do with 
any of the 4300 or more 
subclasses into which 
inventions are divided, 
and a list of these subclasses will be sent for ten 
cents. Lastly, for two dollars the Patent Office 
will send him twenty tickets, each representing 
ten cents, and on each of these he can at any 
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Fire-Escape. 
No. 221,855. Patented Nov. 18, 1879. 











8. L. CLEMENS. 
GAME APPARATUS. 


a Pegs 
SPlayees Chart. 







































































No. 324,535. Patented Aug. 18, 1885. 


ILLUMINATING DEVICE FOR FRIGHTENING RATS AND MICE. 
No. 306,102. Patented Sept. 16, 1884. 





“ Referring to the drawings, it will be seen that I have shown 
the figure of a cat cut out of cardboard and painted to present an 
attractive appearance, the cat being shown in a sitting posture, 
with its head turned toward the right and its eyes directed to- 
ward and watching an object near by. Over this painted figure 
I apply several coats of illuminating-paint, so that it will shine 
in the dark, and then I perfume the figure with oil of pepper- 
mint, which is obnoxious to rats and mice, and will serve as an 
exterminator. The eyes of the cat are coated with a thick coat 
of phosphorus, so as to shine out with more brilliance than the 

y of the figure.”— From the inventor's description. 








ONE WHEELED VEHICLE. 
No. 325,648. Patented Sept. 1, 1885. 














ILLUSTRATIONS FROM SOME INTERESTING AND AMUSING PATENTS. 


VoL. XXVIII.— 78. 
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time put his name and address, and the particu- 
lars of any patent or issue of the weekly gazette 
he desires, and mail it to the office, instead of 
sending a full written letter with a dime inside. 
Some of the bright and ambitious boys and girls 
of the country have already found out the ways 
and uses of the. Patent Office, and the rest are 
welcome there as fast as they learn to come. 
Among the nearly half a million of patents 
granted since 1790, there are all sorts of de- 
vices, ranging from the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous. If a thing is new, and has to be thought 
over, and may be of some use, a patent is 
granted for it. Should it prove to be important, 
the country is the gainer. If it never comes 
into use, nobody is hurt but the inventor, and 
even to him it may be the stepping-stone to 
something valuable. The first patent on barbed 
fencing-wire would have been a dear bargain 
for $100, but upon that patent and two others 
that quickly followed it one man made profits 
of not less than $5,000,000, and possibly a great 
deal more. Patents on devices for navigating 
the air have long been a laughing-stock, but 
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lately copies of them are more in demand, for 
great scientists are experimenting in this field. 


COLLAPSIBLE GLOBE FOR EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. 
“No. 367,904. Patented Feb, 15, 1887. 


“LIGHT SCIENCE FOR LEISURE HOURS.” 
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BICYOLE AND TRACK THEREFOR. 


No. 450,926. Patented Apr. 21, 1891, 



































The object of my ihvention is to provide an elevated track 
upon which bicycles carrying one or more persons are to be 
run, and by means of which persons can travel from one place 
to another with great rapidity and with perfect safety. 
People laugh at the nearly 2500 patents on 
churns, but intelligent foreigners tell us that the 
American appetite for butter is one of the won- 
ders of the modern world. This love of butter 
accounts for the attention given by inventors to 
churns. There are some 4500 patents on devices 
for coupling and uncoupling railway cars; but 
what school child does not know that the Ameri- 
cans are the greatest builders and users of rail- 
ways on earth? The collections of the Patent 
Office tell an interesting story of the history and 
habits of the people of the United States. That 
story has been written by persons whose chief 
purpose was to better their own condition by 
honest and useful exercise of their talents. 

While many have succeeded in that object, 
many more have failed; but if the efforts that 
have ended in failure had never been made, 
the young readers of this article would to-day 
be leading poorer lives and would have before 
them a dimmer prospect for their futures. 
None understands this better than the prosper- 
ous inventor, as he strides on to fortune over the 
failures of those who have fallen by the wayside. 














THE CLEVER YANKEE. 


THERE was a man in Yankeetown, 
And wondrous wise was he, 
For, with an ax and many whacks, 


And when the tree was wholly down, 
He worked with might and main, 
And straightway took another ax 


He once cut down a tree. 


And cut it up again. 
Minnie W. Torrey. 





TU-LEE, 
Tu-lee, tu- 
lero tu-lee! 
High up in 
the top of the old crab-tree, 
In the gray of the day, 
On a blossomed spray, 
How I swing and sway 
In an ecstasy 
Ever wild 
and free! 
Tu- 
lee, 
Tu-lee, 
Tulero tu-lee! 
High, 
high, to 
the windy 
sky, and the 
warm, wet breezes that wander by, 
Hear me sing as I swing, 
Till the thickets ring 
With my caroling; 
Till the echoes 
vie with the 
notes that 
fly 
High, 
high 
Up the windy sky! 
Cheer, 
cheer for 
the spring 
is here, with 
a racy tang in the atmosphere; 
And I sup morning’s cup 
As it bubbles up to its 


ruddy top with cheer, 
good cheer, sweet, 
sweet and clear; 
Cheer, 
cheer 


For the 
glad young year! 


ROBIN’S SONG. 


Soon, 
soon, in 
the sum- 
mer noon, 
Will the roses blush with the sun of June, 
And the breeze through the trees, 
Where the yellow bees garner 
honey-lees, hums a dreamy 
tune like the nixies’ 
croon ; soon, 
soon, 
It 
will 
soon 


be June! 


Who, 
who, when 
the sky 
is blue, 
Could sing of sadness the glad day through? 
What is care when the air 
Is a rapture rare? When 
the world is fair with 
the dawn and the 
dew and the 
blossom- 
brew, 
Who, 
who 
Would remember rue? 


Tu-lee, 
tu-lee, tu- 
lero tu-lee! 
The silvery 
ripples of melody drift and dream 
like the gleam on a sunlit 
stream, till the apple- 
tree seems to thrill 
with glee! Tu- 
lee, 
tu- 
lee, 
Tulero tu-lee! 
John Bennett. 
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“WHEN TILLIE BRINGS HER TEA-SET OUT.” 
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THE TEA-SET BLUE. 


By Rose MILLs PoweERs. 


WHEN Tillie brings her tea-set out,— 
Her lovely set of blue,— 
And lays the dishes all about 
The table, two by two, 
The little doll-house people all 
Begin to wonder who will call. 


For ’t is a signal, beyond doubt, 
That visitors are due, 
When Tillie brings her tea-set out— 
Her treasured set of blue. 
So all the dollies watch and wait, 


And sit up very nice and straight. 











And Pierrot forgets to tease 
In hopes to be a guest; 
The little Jap from over-seas 
Tries hard to look his best; 
While Mam’selle French Doll, all the while, 
Wears—ah, the most angelic smile! 


For all the nursery people know 
As well as well can be 
That dollies must be good who go 
With Tillie out to tea. 
And would not that seem fair to you, 
If you possessed a tea-set blue? 








THE STORY OF BARNABY LEE. 





By JoHN BENNETT. 


(Author of “ Master Skylark.’’) 





(This story was begun in the November number.| 
CuHapTer XVIII. 
IN THE HANDS OF DESTINY. 


Poor Barnaby! It seemed to be more than 
he could bear, and too cruel to be true, that after 
four years of bitter longing he had at last gained 
the shore, and that at imminent peril of his life, 
only to be sent back again to all from which 
he had sought to escape. Who was there to 
befriend him? Where might he be free? All 
that was left for him in life seemed simply to 
endure privation, cruel oppression, and wrong. 
He was only a boy; and when that was said 
the thing was as good as ended. Some boys, 
perhaps, may equal men, or, given the chance, 
may even outdo them; but, no matter how 
brave or how strong he may be, there are 
things in the world which a boy cannot do. 
He may overthrow an empire, wreck armies, 
and dethrone kings; but he cannot stay the 
hand of fate, nor change the course of his des- 
tiny. And destiny greater than his desire or 
knowledge was carrying Barnaby Lee, and his 
struggle against it was unavailing; the end re- 
mained the same. He could not see before 
him. Who is there that can? Not one. It is 
as well; for if men could see the dangers that 
wait their coming, few would go forth to meet 
their fate; the byways of the earth would slink 
with cowards. It is as well that men do not 
know what may take place with the coming of 
the morning ; but oh, how much brighter, how 
much fairer, a single gleam of hope would 
make the night! 

Yet, though deserted by all hope now, poor 
Barnaby Lee had sympathy. 

The women who had nursed him through 
fever and chill had grown to love the patient 
boy, and to admire the quiet courage shown in 
his endurance of weakness and pain. The lift 


of his head, and the shadow of sadness which 
lay in his eyes and the line of his lips, won the 
way to their hearts like a spell. The very 
things they had done for him had made them 
love the lad, which is often the case with wo- 
men; and so, although the men regarded him 
as almost the gift of Providence, sent to assure 
their purpose, the women looked upon him 
with compassion. Whatever his place in the 
world might be, whoever were his people, Ae 
was a homeless, motherless, wandering child, 
and that was quite enough for them. 

“ And, Gerrit,” said Juffrouw Van Sweringen, 
as they sat together in the doorway when twi- 
light had filled the walls of the fort as if it were 
a cup of shadows, “it seemeth a hard, hard 
case indeed that the lad must be taken back. 
He is certainly gentle-born, however he hath 
been bred. ‘There is not a tattoo-mark on him, 
and he is surely no mariner’s son.” 

“ But he was a servant, Barbara; and servants 
may not escape from their masters, no matter 
what their own birth may have been. Gentle- 
born people are found in strange places in coun- 
tries as young as the New World is. More- 
over, Barbara, what saith the law? <A runaway 
servant must be returned to the master from 
whom he hath fled away.” 

“True, Gerrit; that is the ordinance: but 
what saith the Mosaic law? ‘If a servant 
shelter himself with thee against a cruel master, 
thou surely shalt not deliver him up.’” 

“And if we do not deliver him up,’ 
Van Sweringen, “then doth my mission fail, and 
with it fails New Netherland for thee and me 
and Dorothy. Nay, Barbara; the boy must 
serve the turn; there is no other way.” 

“Yet the blessed Scripture teacheth us to 
deal justly and to love mercy.” 

“Ay; but it putteth justice first,” rejoined 
Van Sweringen. “ We would be just; but jus- 


, 


replied 
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tice means adherence to the established law; 
and so, whether the boy were of use to us, or 
useful for nothing at all, our word is our word, 
the law is the law, and we must still return him. 
His rights he must seek in the courts of Mary- 
land.” 

“ But, Gerrit, I thought that the law was the 
right? ” 

“TI thought so once myself. But be it the 
right or be it the wrong, we have given our 
word and must keep it. We had no choice in 
the first place, and necessity hath left us less. 
Enough ; let us speak of other things; there is 
no more to be said of this. Hast had thy 
supper, Dorothy? ” 

The girl was sitting in the shadow of the 
door upon a low stool, with her head leaning 
against the wall and her hand to her cheek. 

“ Nay, father; I have had no supper, nor do 
I care for any,” she replied in a voice that was 
filled with suppressed emotion. 

“Then go to thy room; it is bedtime, and 
the wind is growing chill.” 

She arose and went quietly up to her room 
beneath the roof of the northern gable. The 
dormer-window was full of stars. Her little 
blue petticoat slipped off and laid across the 
foot of the bed, the little shoes set side by side, 
lifelike yet still, by the side of the stool on which 
she knelt to say her prayers, she went softly to 
the open window, and dropped to her knees 
beside the sill, her cheek upon her folded hands ; 
and kneeling there alone in the silence and the 
great quietude of the night, she watched the 
steady constellations swing in the great vault 
of the sky, solemnly, peacefully, triumphantly. 
Her heart was soothed and stirred by the might 
and noiseless majesty of these marching worlds 
beyond the fathomless void of the universe. It 
seemed to her that the mighty hand that had 
formed and ordered that array might, with one 
touch, reserve from harm the helpless and the 
friendless ; not only might, but would; not only 
would, but must, moved by the depth of the 
infinite mercy that oversees the many earths, 
and on not one, emotionless, sees the least of 
the sparrows fall. It seemed to her that a face 
as sweet as that of the English boy must be 
reserved for some kinder fate than return to 
ignominy and wrath, injustice and brute cruelty. 
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“ He is a fair, good boy,” she thought, “ and 
God shall not forsake him. Nay; he will keep 
the English boy as he doth keep my father ; for 
his strength is with the fatherless, and his power 
behind the righteous. He will never fail who 
trust in him, for Christ’s dear sake. Amen.” 
And turning with a quiet face, and eyes that 
shone like the white stars in the sky beyond the 
dormer-window, she laid herself down in her 
small bed, her face upon the little figured pillow, 
and was very soon sweetly, trustfully asleep. 

“ God will keep the English lad, for he is a 
good, true lad,” she had said as she softly 
closed her eyes. 


On the fourth night after this, as Barnaby 
Lee sat in the door looking out into the twi- 
light, a man with a rolling gait, like a sailor, 
came in at the gate of the fort, and, after some 
little inquiry of the sentry, accosted Mynheer 
Van Sweringen, who was strolling alone in the 
parade, quietly smoking his pipe. When he 
had delivered his message, for message it 
seemed to be, Van Sweringen said: “ Tell thy 
master, presently, that I and my party will be 
on time without failure.” Then the man went 
out at the fort gate ; but Van Sweringen, turning, 
came across the parade to the stoop before the 
darkened doorway. “ Boy, art thou there in 
the doorway?” he asked, vainly peering into 
the shadow. 

“Ay,” returned Barnaby, making a move- 
ment. 

“TI see thee now,” said Van Sweringen. 
“ Didst hear what yon sailor said?” 

“Nay,” replied Barnaby; “I gave no atten- 
tion.” 

“ Well,” continued Van Sweringen, “he is a 
sailor from the ‘ Bonte Koe,’ on which we are 
to sail, and bringeth word that we are to flit at 
the turn of the tide in the morning. Hold 
thyself in readiness, for we must be doing early. 
I will have the house-servant summon thee at 
the changing of the watch. The clothes thou 
hast on will do for thee; the juffrouw giveth 
them to thee. Go to bed now; thou hast need 
of the rest. Good night.” 

“ Good night,” said Barnaby. 

He was awake when they came to call him. 
Indeed, he had slept but little. He sat up and 
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brushed the hair back from his face; then he 
knelt and said his prayers. His heart was 
aching sorely, but—“‘ What is the good of it?” 
he said. ‘‘ What is the good of breaking my 
heart? It is the only one that I have, and it 
must serve me out my lifetime; ’t is no good 
breaking it!” Things on earth were as they 
were, and the heartache would not change them. 

He had dreamed to lay hold on freedom, and 
had grasped but a handful of air. Life was 
hard indeed to him. Yet he made up his mind 
to bear his lot as bravely as he might. 

A breeze had sprung up in the night, and all 
the trees were stirring with a cool, pleasant 
sound as he swiftly washed and dressed him- 
self. It was early when they went to the land- 
ing, and the dwelling-houses along the streets 
were closed against the light. The crooked 
way was deep with the dust, and their feet 
grew gray with it. At the Stad-Huis Myn- 
heer Van Sweringen stopped and brushed it 
from his shoes. Barnaby gave his feet a 
stamp, and that was enough for him. 

They were joined at the Stad-Huis by 
Captain Martin Kregier, Tierck Van Ruyn, 
the commissary’s clerk, secretary of the em- 
bassy, and Albert Corlaer, the garrison trum- 
peter, a straight, smooth-shaven, clear-eyed man 
with a still tongue, a brave spirit, and every 
inch a soldier. The master of the Bonte Koe, 
Jan Jansen, a ruddy Fleming, met them at the 
landing with two sailors and his yawl. The 
men were stout-backed fellows, as broad as a 
tavern-door, which there was no doubt that 
they frequently filled; their faces were .very 
red. They wore green jackets with shark-bone 
buttons as yellow as fiddlewood, and they were 
very stout fellows indeed, as was the skipper 
himself. He occupied half the stern-sheets. 
They rowed the party aboard. The vessel lay 
north of the finger-post, her dark-red sails al- 
ready unfurled and puffing in the wind. The 
watch were heaving up her anchor. 

“‘Mynheer, the tide is going out,” said the 
mate to Skipper Jansen, as they all came 
clambering over the rail. 

“Ach!” said the skipper, without moving 
from his place. “ Well, so is my pipe. Wilt 
get the ship under way? If this wind holds 


we shall anchor at St. Mary’s in five days.” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
IN OLD ST. MARY’S TOWN. 


Ir was morning in St. Mary’s, and a day 
near the end of June. The sun shone with a 
penetrating heat which before noon had grown 
almost fierce. The men who went about the 
village street were clad in the lightest linen, 
with straw hats peaked like steeples. Here 
and there a negro slave went slowly to and 
fro, bare to the waist, like a statue of ebony, 
and with a bright turban around his head. 

Across the south, where the Potomac flowed, 
the horizon blazed like a streak of flame. The 
distant hills along the west were dark with yel.- 
low pine-trees, and in the north the broad 
white cart-road wound away like a river of 
dust. 

Here and there along the road stood scat- 
tered dwelling-houses, thatched with straw or 
pale-green rushes, or roofed with cheery red 
English tiles, each house alone in its orchard, 
peeping through the green. Here and there a 
small group of houses stood in a clustering 
grove of trees like friendly neighbors gossiping, 
with straw-bound beehives, roses, and apple- 
trees all about them—the head of some great 
plantation, and a community in themselves. 

The clinking sound of distant cow-bells, fall- 
ing faintly from the uplands beyond the town, 
the shrill, sweet song of a wild bird in the shady 
dells below, the pleasant voice of a woman 
singing somewhere in the meadows, gathered, 
mingled, and floated out across the quiet town 
in a harmony which seemed to be a part of 
the day itself. 

Down around the landing-place the air was 
heavy with spicy smells. The wharves were 
piled with bales and casks. Kegs of spirits, of 
rum, and of sugar, ginger, molasses, and lime- 
juice, with rolls of hides and tobacco-trundles, 
lay heaped in the hot sun. 

In a barn beyond the landing-place a crew 
of petticoated seamen were stowing leaf-to. 
bacco; and in an open place near the barn a 
heap of spoiled tobacco lay smoldering, filling 
the air with pungent smoke. 

The sunlight on the landing was intolerably 
bright. Along the roadway through the bluff 
the hot air danced against the sky. Above the 
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bluff arose the top of a huge mulberry-tree, and 
upon the trunk of the mulberry a man was 
nailing a placard. 

His mouth was full of copper tacks, and he 


was in his shirt-sleeves; his hair was cut so 
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turned the letter in his hand, and looked along 
the hill-slope. “I be a-looking for Richard 
Roe, for Master Richard Roe: R-i-c-h-a-r-d 
R-o-e,” said he; “I learned my letters at a 
school, but that was afore I went so daffy.” 





very short that his 
bare head looked like 
a turnip. 

A sailor in a 
peaked cap 
slowly up from the 
His feet 
were and _ his 
great brown toes dug 
deeply into the dust. 

In his hand he car- 
ried a letter, ill sealed 
and dirty. “I be a- 
looking for Master 
Richard Roe,” he 
said, when he had 
come to the mulberry- 


red 
came 


landing. 
bare, 


tree. 

The man with the 
copper tacks in his 
mouth made an inar- 
ticulate sound, and 
went on with his 


tacking. 

“T havea letter for 
him,” added the sailor, 
heavily. 

The tacker drove 
home his last tack, 
and then, ‘‘ Who did 
ye say it was for?” he 
asked. 

“°T is for Master 
Richard Roe,” replied 
the sailor. “Be you 
he?” 

“No, I be n't,” re- 
joined the other; “I be Master Roger Ask- 
ridge, under-secretary of the province.” 

“Oh!” said the sailor, helplessly. Then he 
stood and looked about him. “1 be Mad Will 
of Bristol, and I be daffy in the wits.” 

‘Poor soul!” said Roger Askridge. 

“Ay,” said the sailor, smiling vacantly ; 
“that be mother said alway.” He 
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WENT TO THE LANDING, AND THE DWELLING-HOUSES ALONG 
STREETS WERE CLOSED AGAINST THE LIGHT.” 


Just at the summit of the slope stood a row 
of houses with walls of chocolate-colored brick 
and roofs of Flemish tiles. On the porch of 
one of these houses, beside the open door, a 
tall, dark man, very handsomely dressed, was 
standing in the sun. 

Although the day was exceedingly hot, he 
seemed to court the sunlight, and to turn and 
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spread himself before it like a butterfly. He 
wore a wig of long, black, falling curls; his 
coat was of crimson velvet with buttons of sil- 
ver-gilt; his waistcoat of grass-green satin, 
laced with gold thread. At his watch-fob hung 
a seal cut from a yellow Brazilian stone, which, 
like its master, seemed to love the glory of the 
sunlight, and to spread itself and to gather the 
radiance until it blazed with borrowed splendor. 
Rich lace ruffles drooped at throat and wrist 
of the crimson coat, and seemed to be to their 
wearer as the savor of balsam to the nostrils; 
for he ran his fingers through them, spread 
them back across the velvet sleeve, laid them 
softly down again with light, caressing touches, 
and, rubbing his hands together, smoothed his 
hollow cheek, and turned himself from side to 
side, resplendent in the sunshine. 

“ Here,” he said ; “ you man there, you sailor- 
man with the letter, who be ye looking for?” 

The sailor bowed with a vacant smile. “I 
be a-looking for Master Roe— Master Richard 
Roe,” he said. 

“ There ’s no such person hereabouts,’ 
Askridge, going in at the door. 

The seaman twirled the letter and looked 
helplessly about him. 

“ Here,” said the gentleman, with a gesture, 
“leave me see that letter.” 

“It be for Master Richard Roe,” said the 
sailor, doubtfully. 

“ All right,” replied the gentleman, hold- 
ing out his hand. “I will see to it that he 
gets it. Well?” he said impatiently; for the 
simple rogue still stood, turning the letter help- 
lessly over and over. 

“Tt be for Master Richard Roe,” he said, 
“and I ’m to fetch an answer to it, and I ’m 
to have a shilling. Be you Master Roe?” he 
asked suspiciously. 

The gentleman imperiously stretched out his 
hand and took the crumpled letter. ‘ Don’t 
be a greater fool,” said he, “than Providence 
ordained ye. Sit down here on the step and 
wait, if you ’re to take back an answer.” 

“Where be my shilling?” asked the simple- 
ton, anxiously. 

“Sit down and wait for it, ye fool,” rejoined 
the gentleman ; and turning sharply on his heel 
without further speech, he went in at the entry. 
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The sailor leaned against the wall and stared 
across the fields. Over the bluffs could just 
be seen the waters of the inlet dancing and 
sparkling in the sun. A broad-beamed Flem- 
ish herring-buss was coming up the channel. 
As she crept along, the bluffs arose until they 
stood mast-high and shut away the wind from 
her sails. Yet still she slowly forged ahead, 
with her dul’ red topsails fluttering, until her 
foremast ranged beyond the mulberry. Then 
sluggishly luffing up into the wind, which was 
now almost fallen away, she stood motionless 
for a moment, her sails like idle banners; and 
then, with a shrill, sudden sound of a chain, 
she let an anchor go. 

The simpleton turned to look at her, and 
watched her topmasts drifting until her cable 
tautened and she swung with the stream. 
“ There are good ships in Bristol,” he said, with 
a silly nod; and then a cloud-swept, dreamy 
silence fell upon St. Mary’s Town. Everything 
seemed fallen asleep. 

So, for a few short moments, that summer 
day slid by. Then over the bluff a cloud of 
dust floated up from the road running down to 
the landing, and through the dreaming stillness 
came a sound of voices. Master Roger Ask- 
ridge turned and looked out of the window. 
“There ’s somebody coming,” said he. 

The gentleman with the crimson coat jerked 
up his pen from the paper. ‘‘Who can be 
coming here? ” he said, with an air of irritation. 
“There is no one at all should be coming 
here.” 

“Well, they ’re coming, just the same. I ’ve 
got this notice here to post. I think I ’Il go 
and post it,” replied the under-secretary. “I 
will come right back again.” 

The gentleman in the crimson coat got up 
and looked out of the window. ‘“ Who can be 
a-coming here to-day?” he muttered fretfully, 
watching the little white cloud of dust that 
drifted on the wind above the hollow roadway 
coming up through the bluff. Then along the 
clovered slope which lay before the town came 
three men walking rapidly. It was Mynheer 
Gerrit Van Sweringen and Captain Martin 
Kregier, with Barnaby Lee following after 
them. 

Briskly up past the mulberry they came 
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through the shimmering grass. Master Roger 
Askridge was standing in the door. 
“Good-morrow,” said he. ‘Who might ye 
be seeking? The Governor, Master Charles 
Calvert? Alack, sirs, his Excellency is out; 
he hath gone to spend Midsummer Eve in a 
frolic at Master William Darnell’s, and I think 
that he will scarcely return before to-morrow 
morning. Pray, what might be the nature of 
your business with him, sirs? Perchance ’t 
something I can do. I am Roger Askwith 
Askridge, under-secretary of the province.” 


1S 


Van Sweringen bowed profoundly. ‘ My 
name is Gerrit Van Sweringen,” said he. “I 


am the sheriff of New Amstel. I am come 
hither from his Excellency the Governor of 
New Netherland, to return an apprentice, a 
fugitive who was taken at New Amsterdam.” 

““Mynheer, I salute ye,” said Askridge, bow- 
ing most courteously. “I pr’ythee, come into 
our office; it is exceeding hot out here.” 


CHAPTER XX. 
‘1 WILL NOT HAVE HIM HERE.” 


THE gentleman in the crimson coat was sit- 
ting at his desk beneath the northward window, 
with his back to the room. His wig was hang- 
ing on the chair, and he seemed to be very 
busy. As the strangers came into the office he 
neither turned nor looked up, but continued, 
apparently, as he had been, deeply engrossed 
with the paper before him. 

“Did I understand ye, sir, to say that ye 
have brought back a runaway apprentice?” 
asked Askridge, as they came into the room. 

“Yes,” replied Van Sweringen; “a flute- 
ship’s cabin-boy.” 

The gentleman in the crimson coat had 
taken up a quill and begun to write a letter; 
but at Mynheer Van Sweringen’s answer to the 
under-secretary, his hand stopped with a little 
jerk, and he did not go on writing. He raised 
his head a trifle, with a curious expression on 
his face, and sat with pen uplifted, listening. 

“A flute-ship? Hm-m-m!” said Askridge. 
“There be a heap of flute-ships, sir.” 

“This one was a trading-coaster by the 
name of the Ragged Staff.” 

“TIT do not recollect that name,” said the 
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under-secretary. “‘ There be such a heap of 
flute-ships going up and down the coast that I 
can’t keep track of them all. But I will look 
in the register, mynheer; she may be noted 
there.” He took the pigskin volume down 
from the shelf, and turned its pale blue pages 
one by one. 
sir,” he said after a moment. 
the general shipping-lists; she may be entered 
among them.” 

Captain Kregier was standing by the win- 
dow, with the steady gaze of his nut-brown 


“Well, she ’s not on the register, 
“T will examine 


eyes fastened upon the crimson coat of the 
gentleman sitting at the desk. If there was 
one thing more than another that Captain 
Kregier coveted, it was a crimson velvet coat. 
Crimson, to him, seemed the acme of all color 
for a soldier. “Ah,” thought he, “here is a 
spitfire, and a regular reck-for-naught!” But 
when he came to the head at the top, “ Oh, 
no,” said he, in disgust; “‘no devil-dare that 
ever lived had a head like a pale blue turnip.” 

Master Roger Askridge turned the pages of 
the record. ‘ No, mynheer,” he said at last; 
“she ’s not on the shipping-lists. Are ye right 
certain of the name?” 

“Yes,” replied Van Sweringen; “I read it 
on the stern.” 

“ Well, ’t is neither in our shipping-lists nor 
on the register,” said Askridge. 

“That is singular indeed,” said Van Swer- 
ingen. “She certainly hailed from here.” 

The gentleman sitting at the desk had begun 
with his writing again, seemingly intent upon 
what he was doing and utterly heedless of 
anything else; but there was a queer look in 
his eye, as though he were dazed, and when 
his pen came to the edge of the sheet, he went 
on writing across the desk-top as if oblivious 
to the fact, until his hand stopped with a little 
thump against a pile of ledgers. He sat up 
with a start. ‘ You are in error,” he said in a 
shrill, nervous voice. 

Van Sweringen turned with uplifted brows, 
and stared at the unexpected speaker. The 


latter had neither turned his head nor looked 
to see to whom he was speaking. 

“You are in error,” he said once more, in 
even sharper tones than he had used before. 
“There is no such vessel hails from here.” 
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“Sir,” said Van Sweringen, sharply, 
gave this city as her port.” 

“Well, there ’s no such vessel hails from here,” 
snapped the other, peevishly. “There is no 
such vessel has clearance papers out of St. 
Mary’s port, or holds a trading-license of us.” 
As he spoke he took a book from a pigeonhole, 
and ran his lean finger rapidly down its closely 
written page. ‘“ There be only these commis- 
sions let to trade with the savages: Christopher 
and Abraham Birkenhead, James Jolly, and 
Jenkin Price; and we have farmed the entire 
traffic upon the Hudson River. I tell you 
that Tom Jones has the only license there.” 


she 


‘** MYNHEER, I SALUTE YE,’ SAID ASKRIDGE, BOWING MOST COURTEOUSLY. 


“This ship of which I am speaking had no 
license,” replied Van Sweringen, instantly. 
“The fact is, she had nothing that an honest 
vessel should have ” ; and with that a little angry 
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flush went creeping up his cheeks. ‘“‘ But, sir 
do ye think that all English ships sail strictl 
in accordance with either the Black Book of 
the Admiralty or the Usage of Amsterdam 
Nay, sir; they do not. Nor are they all ob- 
servant of the Sea Laws of Oléron, nor oi 
your own Master John Godolphin’s admirabl« 
English treatise on the same. 
an English ship; her name was the Ragged 
Staff; and her captain called himself in plain 
fashion ‘John King of Maryland.’” 

The blood rushed up the hollow cheek of 
the gentleman at the desk, but died away as 
quickly as it came, and left him even more sal- 


This vessel was 
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“Sir, what proof is that?” 
A man 


low than before. 
he asked. ‘“‘ Suppose the rascal lied? 
may call himself by any name that happens to 
take his fancy; or claim to hail from a dozen 
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different ports that chance to suit his conve- 
nience. Because a rogue bedubs himself ‘ John 
King’ ’t is no proof that ’t is his name. It 
may be Cook, or Brown, or Ostler.” 

“ Call him Ananias,” replied Van Sweringen ; 
“that does not alter the fact, sir, that all the 
goods aboard his craft were baled in Maryland, 
that the vessel’s masts were of Maryland pine, 
or that the wine that was in her cabin locker was 
labeled ‘From Tom Vintner of St. Mary’s Town.’” 

“ Aha!” chuckled Kregier to himself. “ He 
hath Old Turnips on the hip! I knew he had 
good wits.” 

But the gentleman in the crimson velvet coat 
would not look around; he had now taken up 
a penknife, and was scratching at a blot which 
he had dropped upon his paper, as if his life 
depended upon its erasure. 

Van Sweringen stared at his unmoved back 
with swiftly gathering resentment, and waited 
an instant for a reply. But there was no reply. 

“ Sir,” said Van Sweringen, sharply, “have 
ye any remarks pertinent to this case?” 

But the gentleman made no reply. He went 
on scratching at his blot. The Dutch ambassa- 
dor drew himself up with no little dignity. 
“Sir,” he said, with imperious asperity, “con- 
strue my facts as suiteth thee. I have come 
to see his Excellency, your Governor, Charles 
Calvert. I shall return anon. I shall see if 
the port of St. Mary’s bloweth both hot and 
cold. Meanwhile I shall consign this runaway 
apprentice to the Collector of the Port in case 
his master should claim him.” 

“No master will come to claim him; there ’s 
no use of leaving him here.” 

“There will be just this much use of it: 
there are two hundred pounds of tobacco due 
us for his return to you, a bill of costs to be 
settled for his keep since the rst of April, and 
a surgeon’s bill to be discharged, for the boy 
was ill a month or more; and by your pro- 
vince’s agreement with ours, this sum your 
Collector is bound to pay, whether an owner 
appeareth or not.” 

The crimson-coated gentleman struck his fist 
upon his desk, and, with sudden unaccountable 
excitement, cried in a shrill, almost angry voice : 
“ The Collector shall not pay a farthing! We 
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don’t want your runaway. I don’t want him 
here; I won’t have him here; the Collector 
shall not receive him.” 

Van Sweringen’s black eyes flashed. 

“ Look out!” muttered Captain Kregier. 

But Van Sweringen bridled his angry tongue. 


“Your Collector will have to receive him,” he 


said, “and that is all there is to it.” 

“The Collector shall not receive him, I say. 
I will not have the knave here,” the man at 
the desk rejoined vehemently in an agitated 
voice. ‘I should like to know what business 
you have saying what my collector shall do?” 

“ Ach!” said Martin Kregier, “the fat is in 
the fire!” For the blood had rushed up Van 
Sweringen’s face to the very roots of his hair. 
For an instant the angry ambassador stared at 
the motionless back of the man at the desk 
before him; then, clapping his hand upon 
the hilt of his rapier, he took a quick step for- 
ward. “I do not know who you may be, sir,” 
he said, with considerable fierceness, “ nor do I 
know that I care. But I have this much to say 
to you: Your courtesy is charming! That is to 
say, I have never met such discourteous inso- 
lence among even heathen savages; and, upon 
my word and honor, sir, were I not come into 
Maryland endued with better business, I would 
give you a lesson in manners. In civilized 
countries, sir, men who are gentlemen do not 
converse through the back of their heads. I 
have said this. Do you hear?” 

But the man who sat at the writing-desk was 
as unmoved as a graven image. 

“Pah! Foh!” continued Van Sweringen, 
with sudden supreme contempt. “I waste my 
time on thee. Thou art a spiritless craven as 
well as a boor!” He whirled upon his heel. 

“Come, Captain,” he said to Kregier, “ we 
have other fish to fry. We shall only misde- 
mean ourselves by picking quarrels here. Go 
on,” he said to Barnaby; and the boy started 
toward the door, wondering what strange ex- 
perience mad fortune would send him next. 
But the choice was not his, so what did it 
matter? Behind him came those whom fate 
made his masters; before him lay the dusty 
white road, running into the troubled world. 
So Barnaby Lee went as he was told. 








A YOUNG 


INVENTOR. 





By Grorce A. WILLIAMS. 





THE subject of this sketch was known 
around the docks at Shelter Island as “ Cable.” 
He had just turned fourteen, and a better sailor 
or fisherman could not be found so young in 
years. The training received under his father, 
the captain of a thirty-foot sloop, had made 
him an able seaman. 

Cable had a fairly good wheel, purchased 
with his own scanty savings of several years, 
and it is needless to say that he was always 
ready for a ride whenever the sloop lay at 
anchor in the harbor. As his work aboard the 
vessel kept him busy during the day, it was 
only in the evening that he could go ashore. 
The law required that all wheelmen should 
carry a lamp, and Cable, being too poor to 
buy one, was barred for a time from enjoying 
his wheel. Instead, however, of sitting down 
in despair, he went to work and made a lamp 
that, in spite of its crudeness, answered every 


need. It became known throughout the fish- 


ing-fleet as the “Cable Perfect,” warranted 
never to go out. 
For the body of the lamp he used a baking- 


powder can. Through the bottom of the can 
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THE LAMP OF THE “CABLE PERFECT.” 
he cut a hole, into which he slipped the oil-cup, 
made by fitting an old lozenge-bottle into a 


wedge-shaped piece of wood. The hole being 
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VIEW OF THE 


‘CABLE PERFECT” 


BICYCLE LAMP. 


smaller than the plug prevented it from falling 
through. 

The wick, made of several pieces of string 
held together by bending a small strip of tin 
around them, is wedged in the neck of the 
bottle. When it charred off, it became neces- 
sary to turn it up. This was accomplished by 
raising the wick with a pin. 

In the top of the can he cut a hole for ven- 
tilation, and one in the front to answer the pur- 





pose of a lens, also a small one in each side for 
side-lights. Over the opening used for the 
lens he glued with flour paste a piece of red 


CYNICAL TOMMY. 


By FRANCES WILSON. 








Ir I should stand and be burned up, 
As Casabianca did, 

My pa would be mos’ awful ’shamed 
Of such a silly kid. 
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If I ’d stay out all night sometime, 
A-stoppin’ up a dike, 

There ’d be hot times when I got home— 
Whippin’s and bed, mos’ like. 


So I ain’t goin’ to try to be 
A noble sort o’ kid, 
’Cos my fam’ly ’d never ’preciate 
The great deeds that I did! 
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muslin. This done, the lamp was completed 
and soon wired to the front of the 
Then, mounting his wheel, Cable rode swiftly 
through the darkness, safe from all interfer 
ence of the law. 

In exchange for this crude affair I gave him 
a new lamp. 
























wheel. 


He departed with a smile that 





PLAN OF THE HOME-MADE LAMP. 


A, hole covered with red muslin; B, B, the side-lights; C, red 
muslin; D, wires to attach to bicycle; E, plug to hold bottle; F, the 
lass bottle; G, wick; H, plug to hold wick; I, cotton wick ends; 

, hole supporting the lamp-plug; K, L, air holes in cover. 
reached from ear to ear on his sunburnt face. 
That afternoon he was seen riding with the new 
lamp burning brightly, although it was daylight 
and fully two hours before sundown. 





















“THE PAPER FISHES THEN APPEAR.” 


THE FIFTH OF MAY IN JAPAN. 


THE year has many a holiday ; 

But brightest is the Fifth of May, 
When drums and guns and warlike toys 
Bring ecstasy to little boys. 


Above the houses, far and near, 
The paper fishes then appear ; 
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From bamboo poles they wheel and play, 
As though about to dart away. 


The sky is like a globe o’erhead ; 
The roofs like purple pebbles spread : 
And all the world has now become 
One jolly big aquarium. 
Mary McNeil Fenollosa. 


























TALKING OF CHARCOAL. 


By RALp 


H BENTON. 





“ CHARCOAL? ” slowly repeated the druggist. 
He pronounced the word softly as if he were 
studying how far the question would lead. 
Then he said, ‘‘ The charcoal that we sell for 
medicine is made in two different ways.” 

Sandy McLaurin had been helping in the 
drug-store. One of his tasks was to fill some 
small boxes with willow charcoal. There was 
now a lull in business, and the druggist was in 
the back room; so Sandy asked the question 
about what he had been handling. 

“One way,” continued the druggist, “‘is to 
arrange long, thick pieces of wood in a cone- 
shaped pile. This is then covered with sod, or 
earth, leaving one small opening at the top and 
several at the bottom. Then the wood is set 
on fire, and gradually the holes through the sod 
(left to make a draft at first) are closed. The 
wood burns slowly, because the air is kept from 
it, and finally is changed into sticks of charcoal, 
instead of crumbling to ashes, as when burned 
in a stove. As a last step the charcoal sticks 
are crushed into powder in a mill. 

“ Another way of making charcoal is to put 
heavy pieces of wood into closed iron cylinders, 
which are then heated. The principle is the 
same as in the old-fashioned way, when wood 
is covered with sod ; that is, the wood is burned 
away from contact of air. All the big powder- 
mills make charcoal in this way.” 

“Is charcoal used in gunpowder?” asked 
Sandy. 

“Yes. In fact, a large proportion of all the 
charceal that is made is consumed in manu- 
facturing powder. 

“ Charcoal is largely composed of the chemi- 
cal element carbon. An element, I think I 
told you once, is a substance that has not ever 
been decomposed or split up into other simpler 
substances. Gold and silver and copper are 
elements. The whole world is made up of 
about sixty-seven elements. By and by, when 
you are further on in your studies, you will learn 
that the elements are the A, B, C of chemistry. 
You will learn that water is made up of hydrogen 
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and oxygen gases ; salt is formed of sodium and 
chlorine ; and sugar contains carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen. Everything that you eat or drink 
or wear is composed of some of the sixty-seven 
elements. We ’ll go back to carbon, how- 
ever; that is what started my talk of ‘ elements.’ 

“Carbon has a wonderful family. The aris- 
tocrat of it is the diamond. I thought you 
would look surprised at that remark. Never- 
theless, all of those diamonds that you see in 
the jeweler’s window are pure carbon. They 
are carbon crystallized—the most permanent 
of gems, for they can neither be melted nor 
dissolved. The Czar of Russia has set in the 
end of his scepter a diamond that is said to be 
worth three quarters of a million dollars, and 
there is one in England that weighs much less 
than a silver dollar, but it is valued at six hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand dollars. 

“The closest relative of the diamond is a 
smooth black substance called graphite. In 
one form you handle it every day, for graphite 
is used in making lead-pencils. Gas-carbon is 
a cousin of the diamond, and is obtained, as 
you might imagine from the name, in the pro- 
cess of making gas.” 

“Why, did you tell me about that before 
when you spoke of gas?_ I thought only three 
things came from bituminous coal—gas, coal- 
tar, and coke,” Sandy remarked. 

“You are correct, Sandy; but gas-carbon is 
another name for coke,” the druggist answered. 
“ Now, the diamond gives exquisite and inimi- 
table sparkles of light, which make it of great 
value as a jewel; but it gives only the pleasure 
of possession. Its sober-hued cousin, coke, 
affords broad beams of light, making the path 
of night easy to travel, and lessening the crime 
that used to prevail in dimly lighted city streets. 
For from coke the long black pencils, or ‘ car- 
bons,’ used in arc-lights are made. First the 
coke is ground to fine powder. Then it is 
mixed with molasses and made into a very 
thick dough. After being rolled into long 
cylinders having a thickness about equal to 
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THE FIFTH OF MAY IN JAPAN. 


THE year has many a holiday ; 
But brightest is the Fifth of May, 
When drums and guns and warlike toys 
Bring ecstasy to little boys. The sky is like a globe o’erhead ; 
The roofs like purple pebbles spread: 
And all the world has now become 
One jolly big aquarium. 

Mary McNeil Fenollosa. 





From bamboo poles they wheel and play, 
As though about to dart away. 


Above the houses, far and near, 
The paper fishes then appear ; 
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TALKING OF CHARCOAL. 


By Rap 


“ CHARCOAL? ” slowly repeated the druggist. 
He pronounced the word softly as if he were 
studying how far the question would lead. 
Then he said, “The charcoal that we sell for 
medicine is made in two different ways.” 

Sandy McLaurin had been helping in the 
drug-store. One of his tasks was to fill some 
small boxes with willow charcoal. There was 
now a lull in business, and the druggist was in 
the back room; so Sandy asked the question 
about what he had been handling. 

“One way,” continued the druggist, ‘is to 
arrange long, thick pieces of wood in a cone- 
shaped pile. This is then covered with sod, or 
earth, leaving one small opening at the top and 
several at the bottom. Then the wood is set 
on fire, and gradually the holes through the sod 
(left to make a draft at first) are closed. The 
wood burns slowly, because the air is kept from 
it, and finally is changed into sticks of charcoal, 
instead of crumbling to ashes, as when burned 
in a stove. As a last step the charcoal sticks 
are crushed into powder in a mill. 

“ Another way of making charcoal is to put 
heavy pieces of wood into closed iron cylinders, 
which are then heated. The principle is the 
same as in the old-fashioned way, when wood 
is covered with sod; that is, the wood is burned 
away from contact of air. All the big powder- 
mills make charcoal in this way.” 

“Ts charcoal used in gunpowder?” asked 
Sandy. 

“Yes. In fact, a large proportion of all the 
charceal that is made is consumed in manu- 
facturing powder. 

“ Charcoal is largely composed of the chemi- 
cal element carbon. An element, I think I 
told you once, is a substance that has not ever 
been decomposed or split up into other simpler 
substances. Gold and silver and copper are 
elements. The whole world is made up of 
about sixty-seven elements. By and by, when 
you are further on in your studies, you will learn 
that the elements are the A, B, C of chemistry. 
You will learn that water is made up of hydrogen 
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and oxygen gases; salt is formed of sodium and 
chlorine ; and sugar contains carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen. Everything that you eat or drink 
or wear is composed of some of the sixty-seven 
elements. We 'll go back to carbon, how- 
ever; that is what started my talk of ‘ elements.’ 

“Carbon has a wonderful family. The aris- 
tocrat of it is the diamond. I thought you 
would look surprised at that remark. Never- 
theless, all of those diamonds that you see in 
the jeweler’s window are pure carbon. They 
are carbon crystallized—the most permanent 
of gems, for they can neither be melted nor 
dissolved. The Czar of Russia has set in the 
end of his scepter a diamond that is said to be 
worth three quarters of a million dollars, and 
there is one in England that weighs much less 
than a silver dollar, but it is valued at six hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand dollars. 

“The closest relative of the diamond is a 
smooth black substance called graphite. In 
one form you handle it every day, for graphite 
is used in making lead-pencils. Gas-carbon is 
a cousin of the diamond, and is obtained, as 
you might imagine from the name, in the pro- 
cess of making gas.” 

“Why, did you tell me about that before 
when you spoke of gas?_ I thought only three 
things came from bituminous coal—gas, coal- 
tar, and coke,” Sandy remarked. 

“You are correct, Sandy; but gas-carbon is 
another name for coke,” the druggist answered. 
“Now, the diamond gives exquisite and inimi- 
table sparkles of light, which make it of great 
value as a jewel; but it gives only the pleasure 
of possession. Its sober-hued cousin, coke, 
affords broad beams of light, making the path 
of night easy to travel, and lessening the crime 
that used to prevail in dimly lighted city streets. 
For from coke the long black pencils, or ‘ car- 
bons,’ used in arc-lights are made. First the 
coke is ground to fine powder. Then it is 
mixed with molasses and made into a very 
thick dough. After being rolled into long 
cylinders having a thickness about equal to 
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the diameter of a twenty-five-cent piece, it is 
baked. And night after night, in all seasons, 
the power that we know as electricity is at 
work in millions of pieces of carbon all over 
our great country, giving us light and comfort 
and safety. 

“Yet,” continued the druggist, “I can’t say 
that this is the most marvelous effect coming 
directly from carbon. No doubt you know 
that steel is a certain form of iron, but, like 
many older people, you don’t know exactly 
how it differs from ordinary iron. Well, the 
difference is that steel is iron containing a very 
small proportion of carbon—from .75 per cent. 
to 1.5 per cent.—andthusthe iron becomes very, 
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very hard. The surgeon, the carpenter, the en- 
graver, and every one else who uses edged tools 
would be in a serious plight if they had to de- 
pend on iron alone. With steel, however, a 
keen edge can be secured. The railroads in 
these days are almost all equipped with steel 
rails, which last longer than those of ordinary 
iron. All our wonderful cruisers and battle- 
ships wear outside cases of heavy steel plates. 
They are as strong as floating forts, and can 
withstand shocks and shots that would have 
sent an old-fashioned man-of-war to the bot- 
tom. 

“‘So you see that the black, smudgy willow 
charcoal has interesting and useful relatives.” 





“AN IRISH LULLABY” 


AND 


“GOING A-HUNTING.”* 





By ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 
(Author of ‘‘ Father O’ Flynn.”’) 





AN IRISH LULLABY, 


I’ve found my bonny babe a nest 
On Slumber Tree. 

I ll rock you there to rosy rest, 
Asthore Machree / 

Oh, /udla /o/ sing all the leaves 
On Slumber Tree, 

Till everything that hurts or grieves 
Afar must flee. 


I ’d put my pretty child to float 
Away from me, 

Within the new moon’s silver boat 
On Slumber Sea. 

And when your starry sail is o’er 
From Slumber Sea, 

My precious one, you ’ll step to shore 
On mother’s knee. 


GOING A-HUNTING. 


MOLLy bawn, as white as lawn, 
As sweet as sugar candy, 

In satin frock and silken sock, 
To-day you ’re quite a dandy. 


Come here, come here to father, dear, 
For he at last has leisure 

To lie an hour within your power, 
You tiny toddling treasure! 


Come, one, two, three! upon his knee; 
Fly up, my baby bunting. 


And tally-ho! away we ’ll go 
With all the hounds a-hunting. 


Oh, here ’s a gate! but we ’ll not wait; 
But pop! our pony ’s over. 

And here ’s a ditch! but raise your switch, 
And crack! we 're in the clover. 


Till in the rocks the cruel fox 
Is killed by Dick and Dolly, 
And Peter Plush cuts off the brush 
And hands it here to Molly. 


* Musical rights reserved. 
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“TELL ME, DAISY.” 


Words by Mary Marzs Donce. Music by Stetra Prince Stocker, 
mf tranquillo. 
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Whether my love is_ true or no. 
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BOOKS AND READING. 





UR readers were 
asked, in the Jan- 
uary number of Sr. 
NICHOLAS, to an- 
swer certain ques- 
tions, and a prize 
was offered — one 
year’s subscription 
to the magazine— 
for the best list of 
answers. The questions seem to have been 
difficult, since fewer competitors entered than 
answered the December questions. The best 
list was received from Irvie Boernstein of 
Washington, D. C., and the prize is awarded 
accordingly. Here are the answers: 





x1. Wuo wrote the book for boys in which 


occur the lines: 
** Root Beer 
Sold Here’’? 


ANSWER: Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


What town is the scene of the story? 
ANSWER: Rivermouth. 


2. Why is the owl considered the bird of 
wisdom? 

ANSWER: Its large head and solemn eyes, and, in- 
deed, its general aspect and dignified movements, give it 
an air of wisdom, which, however, its brain does not sanc- 
tion. In the Scriptures the owl is almost always as- 
sociated with calamity and desolation; poets, painters, 
and story-tellers introduce it as a bird of ill omen and as 
the companion of ghosts, witches, demons, and magi- 
cians ; almost all uncultivated people regard its peculiar 
cry as a portent of evil, and look upon it as an unwel- 
come visitor; the ancient Greeks and Romans, however, 
made it the emblem of wisdom, and sacred to Minerva, 
the goddess of wisdom, of war, and of the liberal arts. 
The owl was the emblem of Athens, because owls 
abound there, and as Athena (Minerva) and Athen 
(Athens) are the same word, the owl was given to Mi- 
nerva for her symbol also. 


3. How came the “ Arabian Nights” to be 
first translated into English? 


ANSWER: The ‘“‘Arabian Nights Entertainments” 
were first made known to readers of English in 1702, 
by Antoine Galland, professor of Arabic in the Collége 
Royal of Paris, and a resident for some time at Con- 
stantinople. The stories at once became exceedingly 
popular, and have ever since maintained a foremost 
position in juvenile literature. These stories, on their 
first introduction into England, labored under the dis- 
advantage of having passed through the process of a 
double translation, first from Arabic into French, and 
then from French into English. Dr. Jonathan Scott, 
Oriental professor at the then existing East India Col- 
lege, and a friend of Dr. White, the learned professor 


of Arabic in the University of Oxford, published in 1811 
a new edition, ‘‘carefully revised, and occasionally cor- 
rected from the Arabic.” Some authorities consider 
this edition as the best rendering of these tales. 


4. What is a “ fairy ring,” and how is it ex- 
plained? 

ANSWER: A “‘ fairy ring” is a circle of rank or 
withered grass, often seen in lawns, meadows, and grass- 
plots. It is said to be produced by fairies dancing on 
the spot. In sober truth, these rings are simply an 
agaric or fungus below the surface, which has seeded 
in a circular range, as many plants do. Where the ring 
is brown and almost bare, the ‘‘ spawn ” is of a grayish 
white color. The grass dies because the ‘‘ spawn” 
envelops the roots, so as to prevent their absorbing 
moisture; but where the grass is rank the ‘‘ spawn” is 
dead and serves as fertilizer to the young grass. 


5. Who was the Bellman? 


ANSWER: The Bellman was the captain of the ship 
and crew that set out to hunt the ‘‘Snark,”’ described in 
the fanciful tale in rhyme entitled ‘‘ Hunting of the 
Snark: An Agony in Eight Fits,” by Lewis Carroll (the 
late Rev. C. L. Dodgson). He is portrayed as carrying 
a bell, which he is incessantly ringing. 


What is a Snark? 


ANSWER: ‘‘ Snark” is one of numerous fantastic 
words coined by the late Mr. Dodgson, and is used in a 
funny story in rhyme, the title of which is given in the 
foregoing answer. The Snark was a ‘‘ Boojum.” To 
capture the Snark was the object the Bellman and his 
crew of queer creatures and people had in view when 
they set out on their venturesome voyage. The Bell- 
man, the Banker, the Barrister, and others speak of it 
as if perfectly familiar with its anatomy and habits, but 
the reader is always delightfully left in the dark as to 
whether it was fish, flesh, or fowl. For instance, the 
Barrister’s dream : 


‘* He dreamed that he stood in a shadowy court, 
Where the Snark with a glass in its eye, 
Dressed in gown, bands, and wig, was defending a 


Pig oe 
On the charge of deserting its sty.” 


The Butcher is said to have actually caught sight of 
it, and was thereby almost frightened out of his wits or 
else filled with delight. Last verse: 


‘* In the midst of the word he was trying to say, 
In the midst of his laughter and glee, 
He had softly and suddenly vanished away— 
For the Snark was a Boojum, you see.” 


What was Mercator’s real name? 


ANSWER: His real name was Gerhard Avdmer or 
Gerhard Kauffmann. In accordance with the custom 
of his time, his German or Flemish name was Latinized, 
Mercator being the Latin equivalent of Kauffmann or 
Krémer, a merchant or tradesman. 


6. How does “the exception prove the 


rule”? 

ANSWER: The exception proves there is a rule, or 
there could be no exception; the very fact of the excep- 
tion proves there must be a rule. 
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Explain: 
‘* And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale.” 


ANSWER: The lines occur in Milton’s poem 
** L’Allegro.”” The word “‘ tale” does not here imply 
stories told by shepherds, but is a technical term for 
numbering sheep, which is still used in Yorkshire and 
the distant counties. ‘‘ Tale” and “tell,” in this 
sense, were not unfamiliar in English poetry in and 
about Milton’s time; for instance, Dryden’s Virgil, 
‘* Bucol.” III. 33: 


‘* And once she takes the tale of all my lambs.” 


The shepherd opens his fold, and takes the “‘ tale” of 
his sheep, to see if any were lost in the night. 


7. What has been called a plow, a chopper, 
a king’s chariot, an animal, a farmer’s cart, 
though it has always been known to be none 
of these? 


ANSWER: The constellation Ursa Major (Great 
Bear), popularly known as the ‘‘ Dipper.” The com- 
mon names in Europe for the seven bright stars are 
the ‘‘ Plow,” the ‘‘ Wagon,” the ‘‘ Butcher’s Cleaver,” 
** Charles’s Wain,” the ‘‘ Great Bear,” etc. 


8. What was the date of the Pied Piper’s 
visit ? 
ANSWER: The date commonly given is June 26, 1284. 


g- What blind man made remarkable dis- 
coveries about honeybees? 


ANSWER: Francis Huber. At the age of fifteen a 
too close devotion to the study of the natural sciences, 
which he had followed from childhood, affected his 
health and eyesight, and he was taken to Paris for medi- 
cal treatment. His health was soon restored, but the 
disease of his eyes was pronounced incurable, and he 
soon after became totally blind. Before that time he 
had won the affections of a young lady, Mlle. Lullin, 
who married him, and until the close of his life was 
unremitting in her devotion to him. His father having 
left him in comfortable circumstances, he resumed his 
investigations in natural science, in which he was aided 
by his wife and a faithful attendant named Burnens, 
who ultimately became his reader and amanuensis. 
Pursuing his researches into the economy and habits of 
bees, he made many interesting discoveries, and in 1792 
published ‘‘ New Observations on Bees,’’ which excited 
a great sensation. He was born at Geneva in 1750, 
and died about 1830. 


10. What is the meaning of the following 
sentence: “Argent on a fess between three 
crosslets sable as many martlets of the field”? 

ANSWER: It is a description, in technical terms, of a 
heraldic device. The field is of silver; there are three 
black crosslets on a band occupying the middle third of 
the escutcheon; three ‘‘ martlets ” distributed over the 
field. The ‘‘ martlets ” are martins of the heraldic sort 
—that is, without beak or feet. 

IRVIE BOERNSTEIN, 
. 1326 Sixth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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In view of the especially excellent work of 
other competitors, the editor has resolved to 
give a year’s subscription each to Lingo Plat- 
ter and to Carroll R. Harding (age 12 years). 

The following competitors sent in lists that 
were so excellent as to entitle them to mention 
upon the 





RoLit or Honor. 


Nelda Fisher. 

Margaret Conway. 

Margaret Leal. 

Ethel M. Farquhar. 

Elizabeth Rawls. 

Atlee V. Kirtland (age 11 years). 











Even the best lists 
never contain all the best 
answers, so a few words may be added to the 
explanations given in the winning list. Many 
failed to mention that “‘ Rivermouth,” the scene 
of Aldrich’s story, was really Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. The “ Bellman ” also puzzled a 
number, though Carroll’s “ Hunting of the 
Snark” should be well known. But the one 
question upon which all, without exception, 
failed to give a complete answer, was Number 6. 
Many good and ingenious reasons were given 
why “the exception proves the rule,” but no 
one saw that in this saying the word “ proves” 
may be used also in the sense of “tries.” The 
Latin is, “ Exceptio probat regulam,” and in 
Latin the verb prodare means to test, to try. 
The sense of the proverb, therefore, is, “ It is 
the exception that puts the rule to its trial” ; that 
is, when you find an apparent exception, you 
must put your rule to the test to see whether it 
really is a rule. It is not asserted that other 
answers are wrong, but only that this is a likely 
explanation of the declaration. The only other 
questions that presented especial difficulty were 
Numbers 8 and 10. The date of the Pied 
Piper’s visit is given differently in different 
authorities. Verstegan says June 26, 1284; 
Browning’s poem says July 22, 1376; but, as 
one of the competitors remarked, “‘since it 
never happened, what difference does it make?” 
The heraldic question puzzled many — including 
the first-prize winner! They found the meaning 


AS TO THE QUES- 
TIONS. 
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of the words, but in drawing a picture of the 
* arms made mistakes. ‘The description in plain 
English would read thus: “ A white (or silver) 
shield. Between three black crosses with 
crossed arms is a horizontal black bar: upon 
which are three martlets (footless martins) of 
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the same color as the shield.” The crosslets 
are arranged two above and one below the fess 
or band. 

The questions in the February number were 
not so difficult, and consequently many more 
answers have been received. 
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MY SCHOOL. 

















By Jessie E. SAMPTER. 


I. 


Au, you have bonny things to tell of school- 
days long gone by; 

Your cheeks were ruddy as you went, your 
hearts were light; but I— 

I watched you caper down the road to 
Knowledge-land, and then, 

With smiles to keep the tears away, I wan- 
dered toward the glen, 

The woods, the rills, the haunted nooks, 
where many an imp and elf 

Was waiting for the sickly child—my poor, 
untutored self. 


I lay upon the balmy earth; a canopy of 
pine 

Was spread above to cool my brow; a 
kingly court was mine, 

Where music welled for freedom’s sake, and 
asked for nothing more, 

While venerable teachers came to teach me 
ancient lore. 

I fear their pupil was not apt, yet do I no- 
thing doubt 

But all the masters of the world were gath- 
ered thereabout. 





III. 


The rill. was whispering ’mid the ferns, en- 
chanted as a dream; 

It hastened down and lost itself within the 
wider stream ; 

It told me of a mighty world that never 
thought of me, 

And myriad little laboring brooks that perish 
in the sea! 

And, all unheeded, by my side I saw a lily 
spring ; 

It taught me of a Love and Law that guideth 
everything! 

Iv. 


From out the throats of wondrous birds me- 
lodious anthems poured 

Of all the lovely, holy things that live not for 
reward. 

And when upon the ethereal sky the rose of 
even smiled, 

I turned me slowly home again, a solemn, 
dreaming child. 

Your books were lightly thrown aside, you 
bubbled o’er with play, 

But I was pondering o’er the things I learned 
in school that day. : 
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THE COMING OF THE PRINCE. 


By Rosert C. V. MEYERS. 


Tue morning his Highness, the Prince, was 
expected, Johnson’s shipyard was in festive 
array. The workmen plied their tasks as usual, 
but they were cleanly shaved, and it is a ques- 
tion if so many of them ever before attended to 
their daily duties in high linen collars and neck- 
ties. The yard had been freshly swept and 
hosed down, there was no litter on the dock, 
while the Stars and Stripes floated over the tent, 
where an elaborate luncheon was to be served. 

In the office, Miss Masters, the stenographer, 
in her black silk gown with lace at the throat 
and wrists, looked positively elegant, while 
little Miss Curly, her typist and general assis- 
tant, had in her belt a bunch of roses which she 
had purchased from a street vender, and which, 
not being strictly fresh, had cost but little, 
though they looked well enough after she had 
picked off the faded outer leaves. 

Mr. Hallowell, the bookkeeper, was the dis- 
cordant note in the harmony; garbed in his 
every-day suit of rusty black, his face white and 
troubled, he looked like an unprosperous un- 
dertaker, as little Miss Curly said to the young 
man who had asked for Mr. Johnson, and find- 
ing that gentleman not yet arrived, announced 
that he should wait. 

Little Miss Curly felt sorry for the young 
man, for Mr. Hallowell had said to him: 

“Young man, I don’t wish to know your 
business, for we are not attending to business 
to-day. You might as well go away, for we 
don’t intend to be bothered by any one at all.” 

But the intruder took a seat. He had waited 
about a quarter of an hour (in spite of the book- 
keeper’s asking him every minute or so if he 
knew that he was in the way) when little Miss 
Curly first spoke to him. In that quarter of an 


hour she had decided that he was an honest-look- 
ing fellow, and a very good-natured one,. for 
when Mr. Hallowell went up to him and told 
him that even when Mr. Johnson came that gen- 
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tleman would see no one, for the Prince was go- 
ing over the plant, the young man merely begged 
pardon, whereupon Mr. Hallowell threw out 
two or.three hints relative to idiots, and went 
back and forth to see if the preparations for 
the reception of the Prince were well under way. 
Even the stenographer, Miss Masters, said, 
“How can you?” when he voiced a more 
offensive hint than usual, as he flung himself 
from the office to go to the dock. 

It was during this absence that little Miss 
Curly, in pity for the young man, made that 
remark about unprosperous undertakers. The 
young man arose as she spoke to him. She 
handed him the morning paper, and he thanked 
her. She hesitated; then, satisfying herself that 
Miss Masters was too far off and too busy over 
some papers to hear her, said in a low voice: 

“It ’s like this: Mr. Hallowell has a good 
deal on him. The Prince, who is in the navy 
of his own country, is making a tour of the 
shipyards of the world, and visits ours this 
morning. Mr. Hallowell has everything to 
attend to, for Mr. Johnson has gone to the 
hotel with carriages for the Prince and his 
suite. It ’s a good deal of trouble to take 
about a young fellow only nineteen years old, 
is n’t it? But he’s a prince, you know, and 
maybe some time he ‘ll be ‘the ruler of the 
Queen’s navee’” ; and she laughed. “ And I’m 
just dying to see him. I never saw a prince; 
my acquaintance with princes has been through 
fairy-tales, where they do beautiful acts — help 
worrying men and distressed maidens, and all 
that sort of thing. Read the paper; there’s a 
great lot about the Prince in it.” 

She glided away as Mr. Hallowell reéntered 
the office. 

The young man opened the paper. Mr. 
Hallowell seemed to want some one on whom 
to vent his superfluous energy, so naturally he 
made the persistent interloper his target. 
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“ Young man,” he said, “ I must ask you to go, 
as I tell you Mr. Johnson will not see you. It 
amounts to insolence, your staying here. I 
don’t want to know what your business with 
us is, but you ’d better go.” 

The young man became rather pink on the 
cheek-bones. 

“T shall wait,” he said politely, but firmly, 
and little Miss Curly’s eyes twinkled. She was 
only a little schoolgirl, after all. 

Mr. Hallowell frowned darkly and made a 
movement toward him. Just then Miss, Masters 
rather sharply called him to her. 

“You are forgetting yourself,” she said, so 
loudly that her assistant heard her. “Do you 
wish to publish everything to the world ?” 

Mr. Hallowell shrugged his shoulders and 
sauntered about the office. “I wish they ’d 
come and have it over,” he said. “A mere 
boy to upset business like this!” 

“ A prince,” laughed little Miss Curly. 

“Excuse me, Miss Curly!” loftily returned 
Mr. Hallowell, and the little girl bent over the 
roses at her belt. 

Mr. Hallowell roved about for a little while, 
when he approached the waiting one again. 

“Young man,” he said, “if you insist upon 
waiting, suppose you wait outside.” 

The young man arose at once. 

“Be good enough to show me the way,” he 
said politely. 

Mr. Hallowell merely pointed to the door, 
and, bowing his thanks, the young man went 
out and stood in the entry. 

He looked about him—a pleasant-appearing 
fellow, soberly dressed, with a stubborn, authori- 
tative look in his eyes. He was still looking 
about him, at the charts on the walls, at the 
framed models of war-vessels, when little Miss 
Curly came from the office, lugging a chair. 

“Won't you sit down?” she asked cheer- 
fully. ‘It does n’t cost any more.” 

He relieved her weak arms of the heavy chair, 
but remained standing. 

“ Please don’t mind,” she said; “ Mr. Hallo- 
well is not himself to-day, there is so much on 
his mind.” 

“The visit of the Prince?” queried the 


young man. 
She shook her head, and the young man 
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noticed that her face was a pleasant one, her 
eyes the kindest in the world. 

“It ’s not altogether that,” she said, “but 
private matters.” 

“ Ah, yes”; the young man bowed. 

“He ’s had a loss,” little Miss Curly went 
on, “a terrible loss.” 

She hesitated as she had hesitated in the 
office when she spoke of the bookkeeper. 
“ Perhaps you ’ll excuse him if 1 tell you, for 
I hate to see people misunderstand one another. 
You see, Mr. Hallowell and Miss Masters — 
well, we think they ’re engaged!” 

“ Miss Masters ?” 

“Our stenographer, you know. I ’m her 
assistant. Well, it seems Mr. Hallowell has an 
idea that he knows everything there is to know 
about stock speculations. So Miss Masters 
gave him about two hundred dollars she had 
saved up, and he took that, along with what he 
had saved up himself, and went to Crawl, the 
broker-—everybody knows Crawl’s; don’t 
you?” 

“The handsome offices were pointed out to 
me yesterday.” 

“Yes? Well, yesterday morning Mr. Hallo- 
well went to those handsome offices pointed 
out to you and invested the money in ‘ Mona- 
wanna,’ and in the afternoon Monawanna 
slumped, went all to pieces, and he and Miss 
Masters lost all they had. Is it any wonder 
he ’s not himself to-day ? Just put yourself in 


his place. Poor fellow!” She shook her head 
vindictively. ‘“I’d like to see myself” — there 
she paused. “Is n’t it strange I say all this to 


you? I don’t know what possesses me to be 
so forward. But then, Miss Masters has n’t 
said half a dozen words all the morning, she ’s 
so low-spirited; and I ’’m so excited over the 
visit of the Prince I must talk to somebody. 
But as I was going to say, I ’d like to see my- 
self dealing in stocks!” She laughed. “And 
you know stenographers’ assistants have so 
much ready cash lying around loose to put into 
all sorts of wild-cat speculations, too.” 

“ Indeed ?” 

“Indeed, no, then! This one has n’t, at any 
rate. Don’t be so literal; it ’s not businesslike. 
Why, it takes all I make for home comforts. 
My mother and I live together. Mother is 
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THE COMING 


OF THE PRINCE. 


**MR. HALLOWELL SAID, ‘YOUNG MAN, YOU MIGHT AS WELL GO AWAY, FOR WE DON’T INTEND 


TO BE BOTHERED BY 


never very well, and—oh, well, we manage. 


We ’re independent, at any rate.” She laughed 


again. ‘“ My one extravagance is flowers.” She 
fondled the bunch of rapidly fading roses at her 
belt. ‘I buy mother a flower every day; she 
loves them as muchas I do. Oh, what it must 
be to be rich and have all you want — the port 
wine and expensive delicacies for your sick 
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ANY ONE AT ALL.”’ 


folks! Just like that young man we are expect- 
ing—the Prince, you know. I hope Mr. John- 
son will bring him to the office; I want to tell 
mother what a real live prince is like. I won- 
der if he ’s like a prince in those fairy-tales, do- 
ing little things for people he knows will make 
them happy ? — for the worrying men and the 
helpless maidens, you know? Though I sup- 
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pose a prince in these busy days has n’t any 
time to do such things.” Here a bell rang. 
“That ’s Mr. Hallowell,” she said. “ Now do, 
please, overlook his rudeness; you know he is 
so much upset. And pardon me for talking so 
much; but I have n’t been in businéss long, 
and I felt that Mr. Hallowell had treated you 
a little unfairly and— good-by!” And she 
ran off. 

And then Mr. Hallowell came to the entry 
in a towering rage. He grasped the chair and 
bore it back to the office, and the waiter out in 
the entry heard him tell little Miss Curly to 
attend to her own affairs. Then the office door 
banged tight. 

But a minute later it opened again, and there 
was little Miss Curly with fire in her eyes. 

“T ’ll not accept such treatment,” she said, 
“even if he 7s unhappy! If this is what unhap- 
piness does I ’m going to be happy the rest of 
my life. And don’t you go; stay just as long as 
you ’veamindto. Mr. Johnson will see you 
when the Prince is off his mind.” Her eyes 
took on a cooler expression. ‘“ And do pardon 
me for being so high-tempered, but I hate 
unfairness. And pardon me for taking your 
part like this. And —and while you ’re about 
it, you might as well pardon Mr. Hallowell too, 
for you know what I told you. Good-by! I 
could n’t bear that you should think we ’re 
always so rude here. And wait as long as 
ever you want to”; and she was gone. 

The young man left alone in the entry stood 
there thinking. The bookkeeper and Miss 
Masters were fond of each other, and all their 
money had been lost in speculation in — what 
was the name of the stock? Oh, yes! “ Mona- 
wanna” —that was it, “ Monawanna.” And 
the little assistant of the stenographer loved 
flowers, and wished she could afford to buy 
port wine and delicacies for her sick mother. 
He could hear her now — wondering if a real 
live prince were like a prince in a fairy-tale, 
doing little things for people he knew would 
make them happy —for worrying men and 
helpless maidens! And she apologized for the 
bookkeeper who had “ sorrows of his own.” 

He looked at his watch. He wondered if 


he should have time to go down the street and 
back again before Mr. Johnson arrived. 
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“T will try it,” he said, and left the office. 

He passed through the shipyard, where the 
hundreds of hands were waiting for the coming 
of the Prince. 

Outside in the street were other hundreds of 
people waiting for the coming of the Prince. 

“T wonder if he ’s like a prince in a fairy 
tale,” that little girl had said,—“ doing little 
things for people he knows will make them 
happy?—for worrying men and _ helpless 
maidens.” 

He struck out at a fine pace. He found 
Crawl, the broker, and to him put the request 
to have made over to him the “ Monawanna” 
Mr. Hallowell had made himself liable for the 
day previous. Of course the broker looked at 
him as though he were the “idiot” the book- 
keeper had hinted at when he refused to leave 
Johnson’s office, but he was cool and firm, and 
laid down the money for the stock. 

“ At top price,” he stipulated. 

His name? John Smith—he would have 
the receipt made out thus. Then he went 
forth. He found his way to a florist’s, where 
he had a basket of flowers made up — great, rich 
roses and dewy ferns, with deep-veined orchids 
here and there. Farther along he entered a 
shop and selected a dozen bottles of port wine 
“imported specially for invalids,” and a lot of 
delicacies such as even people who were not 
invalids would not disdain, All this took time, 
and when he had attended to it he found he 
had used up nearly an hour. He lost his way, 
found it again, and was hot and dusty when he 
once more reached Johnson’s just as the clocks 
were striking twelve, the hour when the Prince 
was expected. 

He went boldly to the office. 
was simply furious. 

“Young man,” he said, “I don’t intend to 
have any more of this.” 

But here Miss Masters left her desk and 
interposed, and the young man noticed how 
white and drawn was her face. 

“ Mr. Johnson is expected at any moment,” 
she said; “but I think he will be more disen- 
gaged later in the day. He is on his way here 
with the Prince, and you can readily under- 
stand —” 

She was interrupted by Mr. Hallowell. 


Mr. Hallowell 


The 
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bookkeeper had been to the telephone. He the one bearing the very prettiest basket of 
ran up to her, his face marvelously changed. flowers Miss Masters’s assistant had ever set 














“ Margaret!” he cried. “Crawl’phonesme. eyes on, the other carrying a hamper whose 
My ‘ Monawanna’ has been sold, and we have very size and shape suggested many delicacies. 
come out a hundred ahead.” He grasped a “For Miss Curly,” both men seemed to say 
chair to steady himself, and she, trembling at once, and she grew pale and bewildered. 








*“*LITTLE MISS CURLY CAME FROM THE OFFICE, LUGGING A CHAIR.” 


almost as much as he, led him away to the But the young man had no chance to look 
open air. further, for through the doorway came Mr. 


The young man, glancing at little Miss Curly, Johnson and several gentlemen of the Prince’s 
found that young girl’s eyes streaming. suite. One of these gentlemen, his hat in his 
“T’m so happy!” —thus she explained her hand, went up to the young man. 
tears. “I’m so glad for them! Here is Mr. “ We must apologize, sir,” he said. “ There 
1» 


Johnson! was some mistake. You understood the ap- 
pointment to be an hour earlier than we.” 








3ut it was not Mr. Johnson; only two men, 
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The young man turned to the stenographer’s 
assistant. Little Miss Curly was gazing at him 
with wide-open eyes. He went up to her. 

“Let me thank you for your courtesies to 
me,” he said, “ and permit me in return to offer 
you these little tokens of gratitude.” 

Her voice shook as she stammered her 
thanks. But he smiled in so friendly a way 
that she had to smile too, and was not afraid. 


CHINESE 


THE COMING OF THE PRINCE. 


MOTHER-GOOSE 


“ Thank you,” he said; “thank you. I hop: 
you like the basket of flowers, and that you 
mother will find something to enjoy in the con 


tents of the hamper.” 


And then the Prince had to turn to the older 


folks, for the spokesman of the Prince’s suit. 
said to him: 

“ Mr. Johnson is here, and he would like t 
be presented to your Highness.” 


RHYMES. 





By PRorF. 


Isaac TAYLOR HEADLAND, OF 


PEKING UNIVERSITY. 





LITTLE FAT BOY. 

Wuar a bonny little fellow is this fat boy of mine! 
He makes people die of joy! 

What a fine little fellow is this fat boy of mine! 


Now whose is this loving little boy? 





THE LITTLE FAT BOY. 





Do you want to buy a beauty? 
Do you want to buy a beauty? 

If you buy him he will watch your house, 
And do it as his duty. 


And no matter as to servants, 
You may have them or may not, 

But you ’ll never need to lock your door, 
Or give your house a thought. 











A FINGER TEST. 


A FINGER TEST. 

You strike three times on the top, you see, 
And strike three times on the bottom for me, 
Then top and bottom you strike very fast, 
And open a door in the middle at last. 


[May, 
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“OUR BABY,” IN CHINESE CHARACTERS. 


OUR BABY. 


Mrs. CHANG, Mrs. Lee, 
Mama has a small babee; 
Stands up firm, 

Sits up straight, 

Won’t eat milk, 

But lives on cake. 





THE LITTLE GOLDEN SISTER. 





THE LITTLE GOLDEN SISTER. 


My little golden sister 
Rides a golden horse slow, 
And we ’Il use a golden whip 
If the horse does n’t go. 





A little gold fish 

In a gold bowl we see, 
And a gold-colored bird 

On a gold-blossomed tree. 





A gold-plated god 





OUR BABY. In a gold'temple stands, 
With a gold-plated baby 
TEN FINGERS. In his gold-plated hands. 


(A Chinese finger-play.) 
THREE horses are drinking, 
Three horses are feeding, 
The two men are fighting, 
The old woman pleading, 
The baby is crying, 
But no one is heeding. 
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“‘TEN FINGERS,” IN CHINESE CHARACTERS. TEN FINGERS. 
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A RIDDLE. LADYBUG. 
A PLUM-BLOSSOM foot, LapyBuG, ladybug, 
And a pudding face sweet ; Fly away, do; 
He ’s taller when he ’s sitting Fly to the mountain, 
Than when standing on his And feed upon dew. 
feet. 


Feed upon dew, 
And sleep on a rug, 
And then run away 
Like a good little bug. 
ww ts. er, FA, & 
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** LADYBUG, IN CHINESE CHARACTERS. 


THE SPIDER. 


ad 


LADYBUG. 





A RIDDLE. 


Ou, my dear brother spider, 
THE FIVE FINGERS. With your body big and red, 
From the eaves you are hanging 
On a single little thread. 


(Another finger-play.) 
A GREAT big brother, 
And a little brother, so, 
A big bell-tower, 
And a temple and a show, 
And little baby wee, wee, 
Always wants to go. 
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“THE GREAT WALL,” IN CHI 
NESE CHARACTERS THE SPIDER. 





THE FIVE FINGERS 
THE GREAT WALL. 
THE wily Emperor Tsin Chi-hwang 
He built a wall both great and strong. 


The steps were narrow, but the wall was stout, 
So it kept the troublesome Tartars out. 
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PAINT-BOX AND CAMERA. 


By Tupor JENKs. 





WHEN Mr. Milman, the artist, came to the 
Parkers’ for the summer, the children, Kath- 
leen, Julia, and Teddy, were full of curiosity 
about his work. They wanted to go with him 
when he went out sketching, so as to find out 
how he was able to make such pretty pictures 
of the places in which they had never noticed 
anything worth a second look. He not only 
painted, but also used a camera, and with the 





camera he seemed to the children as skilful as 
with his brushes. 

In fact, the little Parkers were more surprised 
at the photographs than at the paintings, for 
while the paintings were wonderfully pretty, 
they thought that might be partly because of 
the bright colors held in the little tubes from 
which the tiny, snaky paints came twisting out. 
But the photographs were all one color, and 
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PAINT-BOX 


yet they seemed to reveal to the children new 
beauties in the scenes around them. 

After they had come to know Mr. Milman 
well, and he had found out what thorough little 
trumps they were, he invited all three of them 
to go with him on a sort of “ sketching picnic.” 

So they all packed their luncheon in a big 
double-lidded basket, and walked down to the 
six-acre lot, which is right on the bank of the 
river. Then the artist set up his camp-stool, 
screwed together the long stick that held up 
his white umbrella, opened his paint-box, and 
began to squeeze the colors out of the little 
tubes. Just then he noticed that the children 
were all gathered closely about him. 

“Hullo!” he exclaimed. “ What are you 
doing here ? Why are you not playing tag or 
picking flowers? ” 

Then Teddy spoke up: 

“Why, Mr. Milman, we can pick flowers or 
play tag any day in the week, but this is the 
only chance I ’ve had to see a real painting- 
artist since I was born.” 

“What other kind of an artist is there?” 
asked Mr. Milman, laughing. 

“ There is a kind of artist on the main street 
in the village,” said Teddy, sturdily, “only I 
can’t pro-nounce the kind of artist he is. He’s 
the barber.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Mr. Milman, laughing. 
“You mean the ‘ Tonsorial Artist’ ?” 

“Ves, that ’s it,” little Teddy answered so- 
berly. “ He’s the only one we ’ve got. Do you 
mind if we watch you while you paint?” 

“Not at all,” said Mr. Milman, good-na- 


’ 


turedly. “I am very glad if you are inter- 
ested. It is rather dull sometimes by one’s 
self.” 


So he went on with his painting for some 
time, while the children looked on. At length 
Kathleen asked him a question over which she 
had often puzzled herself. 

“Mr. Milman,” said she, “can you draw 
things as well as the camera can take them—as 


“ 


exactly, I mean?” 

“No, not nearly,” he replied. 

“Then why don’t you always take a photo- 
graph instead of making a drawing?” 

“Because I am not trying to get an exact 
copy of a scene when I make a painting or 
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drawing of it. No artist can make a true copy 
of any view, and no artist would do so if he 
could.” 

“Why not?” asked Teddy. 

“It is not easy to explain it to a little boy or 
girl,” said the artist; “but I will do my best. 
You all have been to the circus? ” 

“Twice,” said Julia, proudly. 

“ Now,” the artist went on, “suppose that 
you came home and tried to tell your mother 
all the things you had seen. Would you tell 
about every single person and thing that was in 
view from where you sat, or would you tell only 
what would interest her—about the clown and 
the ring-master and the riders and the tum- 
blers ?” 

“I ’d tell only the queer and the funny 
things,” said Teddy ;—“ course !” 

“‘ But suppose you took a camera and pointed 
it at the ring, would the camera take only what 


was interesting? ” 

“Why, no,” Julia answered. “It 
take everything there was in front of it.” 

“ Ves,” said the artist, nodding. “It would 
take a hat or a bonnet that happened to be in 
the way, just as carefully as if it was the finest 
sight in the ring. You have to be very careful, 
in taking photographs, that there is nothing in 
the picture except what you want there. But 
the artist can pick and choose as much as he 
So, you see, the artist is not like the 
camera. He paints a picture just as you would 
describe a circus. He tries to let other people 
know just what he finds beautiful in the view 
he sees. Do you understand?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the two girls. 

“Well, I don’t,” said Teddy, cheerfully. 
“But I wish you would take a picture of us 
with your camera, and then I ’d like to have 


would 


likes. 


~)? 


Innch. I’m as hungry as—two sticks! 

Mr. Milman laughed, and, after painting a 
short time longer, he put down his box. The 
children began to talk about his picture, and 
while they were busy over it, he took a snap- 
shot of them without their knowledge. 

Then they had lunch under the trees, and ate 
all the hard-boiled eggs and sandwiches, and 
drank the lemonade, finishing with doughnuts, 
gingerbread, and apple-turnovers—which were 
made by Mrs. Parker, and exceedingly good. 















RETURNING FROM A RAMBLE 





long ramble after objects one loves ? 
with them. It is a delicious fatigue. 


LAMPREYS AND THEIR NESTS. 


How many of the readers of St. NICHOLAS 
know whata lamprey is or have ever seen one ? 
Some people call them “lamper-eels,” though 
they are not eels at all, and in some of the 
eastern States they are caught in the rivers in 
the early summer and sold in the fish-markets 
for food. This is the large sea-lamprey which 
lives in the ocean, going up the rivers only to 
lay its eggs. It grows to be fully two feet in 
length. But there is a little lamprey 
only about eight inches long which 
lives all the year in our small streams, 
and if you look sharply as you go 
along some pebbly brook in April or 
early May, you may see them clinging 
to the stones on the bottom, with their 
bodies waving in the current, or you 
may see one wriggling his way slowly 
upstream to get a hold on another 
stone. If you find that there is a 
small hollow in the stream-bed where 
the lampreys are, you may be quite 
sure you have found a nest, and by 
watching you will see the little ani- 
mals enlarging the depression by car- 





Is there anything more delightful than the fatigue of an afternoon’s 
You are not tired of them, but 
They are the sunniest spots in 
one’s memory.— Dr. J. E. Tayor, in “‘ The Playtime Naturalist.” 
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IN THE MERRY MONTH OF MAY. 


I was laughed at not long ago for suggesting that the other months 
resign in favor of May. It is not, after all, so very surprising that 
such a thought should come wher we consider how full to overflow- 
ing is this perfect month.— Dr. CHARLES C. ABBorT. 


rying the stones away one at a time. The eggs, 
which look like small shot, but are yellow in 
color, are laid in these nests, and being cov- 
ered with a sticky substance, they fasten to the 
pebbles on the bottom instead of being car- 
ried away by the current. A short time later 
the little lampreys hatch; they are so small 





that they can hardly be seen with the naked 

eye, and they do not look at all like their pa- | 
rents, but more resemble 
quickly burrow into the 


little worms. They 


sand at the edge of 


THE LAMPREY ATTACHES ITSELF TO SOME FISH 
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the creek, and there remain until they are full 
grown. 

When you have watched the lampreys in the 
water and noted all their actions, capture one 
and examine it more closely. This you can do 
with your hands if you are quick enough, but 
you will find it much easier if you use a net. 
The lamprey is certainly eel-like in appearance ; 
it is long and slim, and has fins something like 
a fish. But you will notice at once that in- 


stead of having jaws and a mouth, like an eel, it 
has a round, sucking disk, and it is by means of 
this and its tongue, which acts like the piston 


THE LAMPREYS MAKING A ‘“‘ NEST” 
of a force-pump, that it is able to attach itself 
so firmly to any smooth surface. On the top 
of the head, almost between the eyes, is a small 
opening ; this is the lamprey’s nose, for it has 
only one nostril. Along the sides of the head 
back of the eyes are more little openings, seven 
in a line on each side. Of course you all know 


that a fish does not breathe through its nose as 
we do, but takes water into its mouth, and ex- 
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pels it through the slits back of its head. Now, 
the lamprey cannot take water in at its mouth 
when it is attached to a stone, so the water 
must go in and out through the small holes, and 
if you will put a lamprey in a jar of fresh water 
it will attach to the glass with its mouth, and 
you can see the rapid movement of the body 
as the animal breathes. 

When the brook-lamprey becomes full grown 
it leaves the sand in which it has lived in a 
little burrow to this time, and after laying its 
eggs it soon dies. It is not known to eat any- 
thing during this time that it swims freely in 





AWAY THE STONES, ONE AT A TIME 


the water. The young of the sea-lamprey, on 
the other hand, when partly grown, leaves the 
stream in which it grew, and goes down to the 
sea, where it attaches itself to some fish, and 
burrowing in so that its head is partly buried in 
the flesh, lives upon the blood of its unwilling 
host, being carried about by it until the fish 
dies, when the lamprey seeks another victim. 
During this time it grows to be as large as its 
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parents, when it in turn goes up some river to lay 
its eggs, and probably dies before it again gets 
back to its ocean home. 

LEon J. COLE. 


THE FAMOUS LEAF-INSECT. 


WE all know how the wings of the katydids, 
and of some other insects, closely resemble the 
green leaves among which the creatures are 
found. We noted, on page 1123 of Nature 
and Science for October, how the closed wings 
of the India Aa//ima butterfly resemble a dead 
leaf. The walking-stick insect is like the green 
twigs on which it is found, and the roadside 
grasshopper cannot easily be told from the 
sand on which it alights. 

Even a very little care- 
ful observation will find 
many such _ deceptions, 
which are of great interest 
to the young folks as well 
as to the learned grown-up 
people. 

One of the most inter- 
esting examples of pro- 
tective resemblance is the 
green-leaf insect (/%y/i- 
um), whichis found in South 
America. Not only the 
wings, but body, legs, head, 
and even antennz are leaf- 
like, of a bright green col- 
or. The markings of the 
wings appear to be leaf 
veins, and there are often 
small yellowish places in 
near imitation of decaying, 
stained, or fungus-covered 
spots on the leaves. 

The accompanying illus- 
tration was photographed 
directly from one of these 
very wonderful insects. 

Protective resemblance is not limited to such 
striking examples as this leaf-insect, or to katy- 
dids and Kallima butterflies. Very many forms, 
large and small, of animal life are somewhat or 
wholly hidden by resembling the surroundings. 
Try to see one of the “ peeping” frogs that you 
hear so near in the marsh or wayside pools. 
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THE LEAF-INSECT. 


(From specimen lent by Dr. G. Lagai.) 
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COONIE. 


“ RANGER” was a good hound. I had 
taught him myself so that he might teach me. 
At night I used to go out into the black woods 
and say, “ Ranger, go ahead; let ’s see what ’s 
in this wood.” And away he would go, sniffing 
about among the leaves for the foot-scent of the 
various animals, and for each different kind he 
had a different “tongue,” or cry,so that I knew 
just what he was after. 

During these night hunts I often heard the 
song of the Saw-whet owl, a high-pitched but 
soft quavering : 

“ Whil — il — il— tl — il — il — loooo.” 
And of this Ranger very 
properly took no notice, his 
business being wholly with 
four-foots. But one night 
after he had loudly an- 
nounced the treeing of 
some creature, I heard the 
peculiar owl-song, once, 
twice, thrice. 

As I drew nearer, the 
sound came from the top 
of a low stump at which 
the hound was baying. I 
thought that Ranger was 
saying, “ Coon, coon, coon,” 
but the owl cry puzzled me 
till I came very close and 
noted, first, that it was too 
squally for the Saw-whet, 
and later that it came from a 
tiny baby Coon all humped 
up on the top of the stump, 
glaring green glares at the 
dog. 

“ You poor little Coonie,” 
I said. “ You strayed away 
from your mammy, did n’t 
you?” But his only re- 
sponse was to turn his green-lighted eyes 
defiantly on me. 

I took off my coat, gently put it over him, 
and in spite of some small growls I bundled him 
up and took him home. 

Next morning I went to the place to learn 
more about my captive’s midnight adventure, 
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**COONIE”’ DABBLING IN THE WATER, 


and as nearly as I could gather from the tell- 
tale tracks in the mud along the creek, he had 
been brought by his mother, with his brothers, 
down to the shore, so that they could play in 


the moonlight and learn to hunt. Most of 
them were careful to keep close by their 


WITH THE REST OF 
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THE FAMILY NEAR BY 

mother, but one independent or perhaps diso- 
bedient cub strayed off by himself, and at the 
alarm of the hound ‘he did not follow his 
mother with the rest, but thought he knew 
enough to select a tree for himself, and of 
course that tree turned out to be a low stump, 
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the one on which I found him besieged by the 
dog. : 

Some Coons have bad dispositions and can 
never be made really tame, but most young 
Coons are mild and teachable. This little one 
was not too old when caught, so he soon 
became quite tame and gentle. 

It is a charming sight to-day to see him 
curled up asleep with Ranger, his former 
dreaded enemy, now his stanchest friend. His 
fear of myself is so entirely gone that at this 
very moment when I am trying to write about 
him, he is going through all my pockets in the 
hope of finding some forgotten peanuts or candy. 

He rarely utters the owly “ whicker” now, 
and I began to think he had forgotten that 
night when he went with his mother to the 
margin of the water and dabbled as we see 
him in the foreground of the picture. But one 
evening when the coon call was heard outside, 
he ran to the window, looked quickly and 
keenly into the darkness, then answered softly, 
and I could see that though quite used to his 
new life and at home in the house, he was still, 
away down in the depths of his little coon heart, 
just exactly what he was born to be—a fur-clad 
forest burglar, wearing a black domino, delight- 
ing to dabble in the mud, and truly at home no- 
where but in the gloom of the midnight woods. 

ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON. 


NEVER ALIGHTS CN TREES. 


THE chimney-swift is well named, for it usu- 
ally makes its home in a chimney, sometimes 
in a hollow tree, and few birds can equal its 





THE CHIMNEY-SWIFT. 


swift flight. It clings to the side of the chim- 
ney or interior of a tree by its sharp claws, using 
its spine-tipped tail as a support. 

The swifts rush through the air like racers, 
twittering sociably, and catching insects in their 
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wide-gaping mouths. They do not stop even to 
gather the twigs for their nests, but catch hold 
of them by bill or claws in passing, and break 
them off so quickly as not to make a perceptible 
pause in flight. 

They have never been observed alighting any- 
where other than in a chimney or hollow tree. 
Sometimes immense multitudes of them will 
make their home in a single old chimney, en- 
tering it at sunset. 


FROM YOUNGER OBSERVERS. 





HARMLESS SNAKES THAT PRETEND TO BE DANGEROUS. 
GRASMERE, ORANGE COUNTY, FLA. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I have noticed that harmless 

snakes are much more apt to act as if dangerous, and 


oy 





THE COMMON BLACK-SNAKE, 


to show fight, than poisonous snakes. As an example, 
I once saw a black-snake that tried its best to scare me 
off and make me think he was poisonous. He hid 
himself in the grass, and beat his tail so rapidly against 
a dried leaf that it sounded like the rattle of a rattle- 
snake. I think it is a pity that so many people kill 
every snake they see without discrimination, just be- 
cause they are snakes. Many of the snakes kill mice, 
roaches, and troublesome insects, and would do more 
good than harm if they were left alone. 
PLEASAUNCE BAKER. 

Our young friend certainly shows a very 
commendable power of keen observation. It 
is indeed true that nearly all of our common 
snakes have no power of defense, but depend 
either upon gliding away from their enemies 
or upon frightening them away. 

The black-snake fiercely beats the ground 
with its tail, imitating the deadly rattlesnake, 
as if very dangerous and in great rage. 

The hog-nose snake fills itself with air till 
twice its natural size, erects its expanded neck 
and head, and utters a long-drawn, ominous hiss, 
as if it were a terrible fellow. All our boys, 
especially, know that the common small snakes 
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dart out the harmless little tongue as if it were 
a dangerous little spear or “stinger,” and coil, 
when closely pressed, as if ready for fight. In 
many cases they deceive in this or a similar 


manner. Probably only a few of the young 
folk may desire closer acquaintance with 


snakes. All should at least know something 
of their interesting ways and not regard them 
with ignorant prejudice. 


INTERESTED IN PUFFBALLS. 


LARCHMONT, NEW YORK. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I was very much pleased to see 
the pictures and story of the puffballs in St. NICHOLAs. 
The other day three other children and I were in the 
woods gathering flowers, when we saw these little brown 
balls clinging to a dead branch ofa tree. We picked a 
little bunch of them, and one of us knew the puffballs. 
We began squeezing them, and the smoky dust came out. 

Your interested reader, 
Dora CALL. 


One man who has extendedly studied the 
fungi family, of which the puffballs are mem- 
bers, estimates that there are ten millions of 
spores in a single puffball. The puffballs you 
found grew last year. Find some of this year’s 
growth, and examine them before the inside has 
become powdery. Read the interesting and 
attractively illustrated chapter, “ The Wonderful 
in Gibson’s book “Sharp Eyes.” 


” 


Fungus Tribe, 





PUFFBALLS IN 


THE SPRING BEFORE THEY 
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THE GAY-COLORED SCARLET TANAGER. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I am a lover of nature, as 


well as of St. NICHOLAS; and since your new depart- 





THE SCARLET TANAGER 


ment, ‘‘ Nature and Science,”’ organized, I love 
St. NICHOLAS 


birds in dull scientific books for a long time; 


was 


more than ever. I have read about 
but it is 
only about a year since I began to study them afield. 
I have come to know many birds that had. been before 
merely characters in books. The most thrilling mo- 
ment I ever experienced, I think, was when I was 


looking 


walking in the woods one day, g and listening for 


any birds that might be about. Suddenly, among the 
grays, browns, and greens of our commonest wood- 
birds there shone upon a high tree-top the gorgeous 
scarlet and black of the scarlet tanager. And his note! 
It is usual among birds that the gay-colored species 
while, on the other 
But 


this gorgeous visitor from the tropics is gifted with 


have little of attraction in their song, 


hand, the finest songsters are dull of plumage. 


notes aJmost as rich as his 
feathers. That was my thrill- 
ing moment! 

I am your affectionate 
reader, 


ARTHUR W. DUNSWELL. 


The scarlet tanager is 
unfortunately named, for 
mother bird is not 
the 


leads us to forget her in 


the 


scarlet, and name 


her olive-green color. 

Hence the name makes 
us unfairly center all at- 
tention in the of 


this interesting family. 


male 


Several young people 
have sent descriptions of 
this mother tanager with 
inquiries for the name. 
It really seems a little 
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contradictory, in answer to questions about “a 
bird, upper part olive-green, under parts green- 
ish yellow, wings and tail brown,” to reply that 
it is a female scar/et tanager. Will some of the 
young folks tell us of other birds with a com- 
mon name inappropriate to the female or the 
younger birds, applying correctly only to the 


male, in the same sense as this? 

What a pleasure it is to watch the beautiful 
male bird in the topmost branch of a tree, 
singing its robin-like song, which has been 
translated, ‘ Look-up, way-up, look-at-me, tree- 
top!” It stops for a moment, and then re- 
peats the invitation. 

The scarlet tanagers build their nests in a 
variety of places, but very frequently in the 
orchard. The nest is not strongly built. The 
eggs are three to five, greenish blue with faint 
brown or purplish markings, mostly at the 
larger end. 


BEAUTIFUL SPECIMEN OF THE RED ALGA. 


STRAWBERRY HILL, STAMFORD, CONN. 
Dear St. NIcHOLAS: I inclose a specimen of sea 
weed, and would like to know the 
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THE MYSTERIOUS “PIT” IN A SNAKE’S HEAD. 


NEw York, N. Y. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: In an article on the “‘ P: 

sonous Snakes of North America” in the reports 
Smithsonian Institution 

for 1893, the 

suggests that the pit of 


writer 


the pit-vipers was an 

organ of a sixth sense @ 

(that is, 

other than sight, smell, 

taste, or pit 

RATTLESNAKE’S HEAD, SHOWING 
“on.” 


some sense 





hearing, 
touch), as certain nat- 
uralists had discovered 
certain other sixth-sense organs in other animals. 
Later on, near the end of the article, the question of a 
snake’s fascination was discussed. Do you suppose 
there is any connection between the two? 

MARSTON S. HAMLIN. 


“ 


The term 
plied to rattlesnakes and their near relatives 
on account of a deep pit or hole found on the 
side of the head between the nostril and the 
Various explanations 
gested to explain this formation, but nothing 
is positively known, notwithstanding the most 


pit-viper” is appropriately ap- 


eye. have been sug- 


careful investigations. So 





name and particulars about it. 
Lee WHITE. 


The specimen you send 
(from which the accom- 
panying illustration was 
made) is the Dasya elegans, 
which means the hairy and 
elegant. Surely it is appro- 
priately named, for the 
branches like locks of hair 
are elegant and beautiful. 
It is sometimes called “ che- 
nille,” which indeed it some- 
what resembles, especially 
when floating in the water. 
When first taken from the 
water and placed upon a 
rock or card, it looks some- 
what like a stringy mass of 
pink or purple jelly. It may 
be found on the Atlantic 
coast south of Cape Cod, 
from the low-tide mark to |, 
deep water. In drying on 








you see an apparently sim- 
ple little thing puzzles the 
most learned grown-up 
people. 

Dr. Stejneger, the cura- 
tor of the United States 
National 


author of the book referred 


Museum, is the 


to in the above letter. He 
states that we do not know 
the use of the pit, and per- 
haps may never know. “Fu- 
ture research may reveal a 
‘sixth sense,’ though perhaps 
man will never comprehend 
the nature of a sense which 
he himself does 
sess.” He writes to our 
department that he 
not believe there is any 
between _ the 


not pos- 
does 


connection 
“pit” and the fascinating- 
power that, it is claimed, is 
possessed by some snakes. 








card, use only light pressure. BEAUTIFUL 





RED SEAWEED. 


There is much of mys- 
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tery and interest regarding snakes. The dan- 
gerous ones are fewer in reality than in popu- 
lar imagination. Snakes do not chase people 
as is often reported and generally believed. 


REPAIRED A LIVE BUTTERFLY. 


965 HAMILTON AVE., St. Louts, Mo. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I am a little boy ten years old. 
My sisters have taken you ever since I can remember. 
I have been collecting butterflies for about two years. 
The other day I found a butterfly which had broken its 
wing and could not fly. I went into the house and 
got one of the 
hinges which my 
sister uses to fas- 
ten stamps in her 
postage-stamp al- 
bum, and stuck it 
on his wing so 
that it would hold 
it together. Then 
the butterfly flew 
away, and the 
next day a friend 
of mine saw the 
butterfly sucking 
honey from the 
flowers some dis- 
tance away, and 
its wing was still 
fastened with the 
hinge. Do you 
\{ not think that was 
a strange surgical 
operation ? 
Your 
friend and 
ested reader, 
HENRY BRAIN- 
ERD NELSON. 





sincere 


\ inter- 
THE REPAIRED BUTTERFLY. 
(The piece of paper may be seen in a 
curve on the middle of the forward edge of 
the wing.) 


The department of Nature and Science 
hereby confers upon you the degree of B. S., 
which you may use after your name. This 
does n’t mean Bachelor of Science, but But- 
terfly Surgeon. 


THE GRASSHOPPER’S OLD COAT. 


GREENE CORNER, ME. 

Dear St. NicHOLAsS: I wonder how many of the 
St. NICHOLAS readers know that a grasshopper sheds 
its skin as a snake or toad does. This is how I dis- 
covered it: I was brushing up the floor when I ob- 
served something very strange, and discovered it to be a 
grasshopper shedding its skin. I put it under a glass 
and watched to see what it would do. It worked and 
struggled for some time, pushing with its hind legs and 
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trying to hold on to something with its fore legs. After 
atime it got out, and looked so pretty in its new green 








CHANGES IN THE LIFE OF A GRASSHOPPER. 
a, a, newly hatched larve; 4, full-grown larva; c, pupa; 
d, female locust. (All natural size.) 


coat. I put the grasshopper out of doors, but I shall 
keep the old skin to show to my friends. 
IRENE M. MILLER. 


(Age 18.) 


The grasshopper sheds its skin as does a 
snake, shedding it several times during the 
course of its life. This is a phase of its method 
of growing. Each time it sheds its skin it 
increases in size, as if it had outgrown its old 
suit, which it casts aside. 

Here is an interesting letter about the new 
star that recently appeared : 


. 


a “NEW STAR.” 


On February 21, Dr. Anderson, of Edinburgh, noticed 
in the sky a star which is not given on any star-map. 
Two days before a photograph had been made of that 
part of the sky at the Harvard Observatory, and no star 
was in that place, though the photograph shows stars 
very much fainter that we can see without a telescope. 
The star grew brighter and brighter until the 24th, 
when it was nearly, if not quite, as bright as Capella, 
which is the third star in order of brightness in the 
whole sky, not counting the planets Venus, Mars, and 
Jupiter. After the 24th it grew fainter, and in a fort- 
night was only dimly seen in the evening sky. The 
large telescopes can still show it, and probably it will 
always be seen with their aid. 

‘* New stars’ like this one are seen every few years, 
but it is nearly three hundred years since one has been 
so bright. They always appear unexpectedly, grow 
brighter very fast, and then disappear gradually. 
‘*Are they stars newly made?” Probably not, but 
faint stars which have met with some great catastrophe 
—-no one knows exactly what—by which they have be- 
come very much hotter and so brighter. Afterward 
they cool off slowly and fade out again. 

WINsLow UPTON, 
Astronomer at Brown University. 
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“(OUR HOUSEHOLD JOYS — BEAR HUNTING.” 


MEADows bright with sparkling dew, 
Daisies gleaming far and near ; 
Earth, astir with gladness new, 
Marshals in the morning clear ; 
And the daybreak’s peace and thrill 
Linger o’er the meadows still. 


WHILE the League is not a school of instruction in 
technical detai], but rather a class-room where its mem- 
bers may demonstrate what they have learned and what 
use they are making of their talents, there are yet a few 
minor points upon which we feel at liberty to offer 
advice. 

To the young artists we wish to say that many of 
them execute their work too delicately, using so fine a 














“DL.WARREN. 1901: 





Sunbeams beating through the air, 
Pleasant shades beneath the trees; 
Heat and fragrance everywhere 
Borne upon the lingering breeze ; 
Bumblebees go drowsing by 
Seeking where the clovers lie. 


BY SANFORD TOUSEY, AGE 17. (CASH PRIZE.) 


Sunset skies with rose aglow, 
Evening peace on fields and hill 

Western breezes murmuring low 
Hush to sleep the daisies still ; 

And a robin, far away, 

Thrills the silence with his lay. 

HELEN KING STOCKTON (AGE 14). 


(Winner of gold and silver badges. 


pen and making their lines so close together that ever 
where the work is good, it is very hard to reproduce. 
Pen-drawing for reproduction should be free and open 
and the lines firm and black, never indefinite, or drawn 
with anything but the d/ackest ink. The above heading 
is an excellent example of line drawing, though of 
course more color may be used if desired, provided the 
lines are strong and distinct. When a drawing is fin- 
ished, it should always be 
** cleaned up ’’—that is, all 
traces of the pencil sketch, 
if one has been made, should 
be erased with a soft rubber. 
This is the artist’s business, 
and not that of the engraver, 
who may do it carelessly and 
spoil the drawing. An ex- 
cellent picture was discarded 
this month because it was 
drawn with purplish ink, not 
‘cleaned up,” and hence 
“smudgy.” As to size, a 
drawing should be two or 
three times as large as it is 
to appear in the magazine. 
Concerning rules for prose 
or verse-making, they may 
be found in almost any Eng- 
lish grammar, and would be 
out of place in this depart 
ment, but perhaps it is mo/ 
out of place to suggest that 
simple directness of word 
and expression are always to 
be preferred. Do not try 
for long words or involved 
phrases. Because some of 
the old and famous writers 
have written in a style that 








‘OUR HOUSEHOLD Joys.” 





BY DOROTHY LYMAN WARREN, AGE 13. 


was ornate, and perhaps 


(CASH PRIZE.) more or less obscure, does 
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ot make them worthy examples. They won their fame 
in spite of these things rather than because of them. The 
world now cares more for the simple and sincere expres- 
on that comes straight from the heart by the shortest 
route. The great writers of to-day know this, the truly 
sreat writers have always known it, and the greatest wri- 
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Silver badges, Mary Grace King (age 14), Stites, 
Idaho, and Carolyn Percy (age 9), 21 Second Street, 
Hoosick Falls, New York. 

ILLUSTRATED Prose. Silver badge, Ruth B. Hand 
(age 14), 505 Jefferson Avenue, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

DrRawincGs. Cash prizes, Sanford Tousey (age 17), 

330 West Twelfth Street, Anderson, Indiana, 
, and Dorothy Lyman Warren (age 13), 51 Wash 


LEAGUE. 








“TAKEN FROM LIFE.”” BY LESTA ECKFELD, AGE 12. 
ter of allages chose the simplest Anglo-Saxon words for 
lines that shall live forever in the mouths of men. He 
did not say, ‘‘ I am confronted with the somewhat vital 
proposition of whether it may or may not prove profita- 
ble to continue my existence,” but, ‘‘ To be, or not to 
be, that is the question,” and, on the whole, we feel 
somehow that here are just words enough to exactly 
cover the idea. ‘‘ Sleep that knits up the raveled sleave 
of care.”” He said that, too, and all the volumes that 
have been written since on the subject have not equaled 
in beauty that single line. 


PRIZE-WINNERS, COMPETI- 


(GOLD BADGE.) 


* Avenue, Albany, New York. Gold Badges, 
Peirce C. Johnson (age 15), 1612 Scott Street, 
Covington, Ky., and Helen E. Jacoby (age 12), 
126 West Walnut Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Silver Badges, Beth Fuller (age 15), 585 
Marshall Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and 
Jeannette L. Eggleston (age 13), 132 West Main 
Street, Meriden, Connecticut. 

PHOTOGRAPH. Gold Badges, Rachel L. 
Manners (age 17), Edenbank, Mansfield, Notts, 
England, and Lesta Eckfeld (age 12), Denni 
son, Ohio. 

Silver badges, Paul Moore (age 14), 4 East 
Fifty-fourth Street, New York City, Dorothea 
K. Cromwell(age 13), 5 West Fifty-sixth Street, 
New York City, and Tony Day (age 11), 320 
Newstead Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 

WILD-ANIMAL OR BIRD PHOTOGRAPH. First 
prize, ‘‘ Squirrel,”’ by Donald G. Robbins (age 
15), 70 Temple Street, Springfield, Massaciu- 
setts. Second prize, ‘‘ Rabbit,” by John C. 
Wister (age 13), Wister Street, Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Third prize, 
‘* Buzzards,” by Laurence Erickson (age 15), 
6632 Monroe Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Puzz.es. Gold badges, Edmond W. Palmer (age 15), 
4005 Powelton Avenue, West Philadelphia, Pennsy]l- 
vania, and Josephine L. Whitney (age 12), ‘‘ The Bar- 
tram,” Thirty-third and Chestnut streets, Phila., Pa. 

Silver badges, Janet Russell Penman (age 9), 61 
Ohio Street, Bangor, Maine, and Marion R. Kirkwood 
(age 13), Box 1056, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

PUZZLE-ANSWERS. Gold badges, Harry A. Thornton 
(age 11), 325 Carlton Street, Winnepeg, Manitoba, 
and Alice Bacon Barnes (age 10), 1432 Fourth Avenue, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

Silver badges, Gertrude L. Cannon (age 14), One 














TION No. 17. 


In making the awards, contribu- 
tors’ ages are taken into consideration. 

VERSE. Gold badges, Elford Eddy 
(age 16), 140 West Twenty-second 
Street, Los Angeles, California, and 
Caroline Clinton Everett (age 14), 
Pearl Street, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts. 

Silver badges, Dorothea Posegate 
(age 16), 4418a@ Greer Avenue, St. 
Louis, Missouri, Margaret Eliot Gif- 
ford (age 11), Mount Sinai Hospital, 
Lexington Avenue, New York City, 
and Mary Caroline Arnold (age 9), 
Malta, Ohio. 

ILLUSTRATED VERSE. Silver badge, 
Catherine Lee Carter (age 13), Way- 
side, New Jersey. 

Prose. Gold badges, Henry Gold- 
man (age 14), 534 East Eighty-third 














Street, New York City, and Edith 
Emerson (age 12), 817 East State 
Street, Ithaca, New York. 


*“*TAKEN FROM LIFE.” BY 
Welbeck Tenants’ Show. 


RACHEL L. MANNERS, AGE 17. (GOLD BADGE.) 


His Grace, the Duke of Portland, presenting 
rosettes to prize-winners. 





ST. 





BY DOROTHEA K. CROMWELL, AGE 13. 
(SILVER BADGE.) 


“TAKEN FROM LIFE.” 


Hundred and Seventy-sixth Street, near Anthony 
Avenue, New York City, and S. Isabella Sanders (age 
13), 228 Guthrie Street, Ottawa, Illinois. 


HIS FIRST DAY AT SCHOOL. 
BY HENRY GOLDMAN (AGE I4). 
(Gold Badge.) 

ALL the well-behaved clocks in New York City were 
striking nine when the senior class of a certain techni- 
cal institute in that city filed into the wood-turning 
shop and took up their positions at their lathes. Joseph 
Morris was assigned to the new lathe, No. 21. 

No. 21 had just been “‘ put in.” He wasa lathe of the 
latest pattern and the best improvements. His speed, 
which was his best quality in the eyes of every good 
wood-turner, was one thousand five hundred revolutions 
per minute. 

Some time had passed, when No. 20 asked No. 21, 
** How do you like it?” 

** It is much quieter here than in the machine-shop 
where I was built,’”’ answered No. 21. ‘‘ Who do you 
consider the best wood-turner in this class?” 

** Joseph Morris is about the best,” replied No. 20. 
His questioner was so delighted at this news that he 
went at an even greater speed than before. 

** This lathe is a daisy,”” Morris said across to Schei- 
bel, who was working at No. 20. 

‘I wish I had a lathe like that,’’ answered Scheibel. 

Scheibel was one of those boys whom we meet every- 
where who blame their tools and not themselves for 
doing poor work. 

Presently Morris said to Scheibel, ‘‘ Mr. Wheeler 
told me that he had ordered twenty lathes like No. 21.” 

** Did you hear that?” No. 20 asked No. 21, anx- 
iously. ‘‘ When they come I ’Il be sold for scrap- 
iron.” 

“‘I ’msorry for you, old chap,” replied No. 21, and 
there was a tearful strain in his voice which showed 
No. 20 that he had no lack of sympathy. 

On that May day when the new lathes came, No. 
20’s belt (accidentally, so the boys say) got caught in 
No. 21’s head-stock, and the two friends bade each 
other farewell. Now, in the evening, when the dynamo 
stops running, all the lathes gather around No. 21, and 
he tells them of his first day at school. 
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A DAY IN THE POPPY-FIELDS. 
BY ELFORD EDDY (AGE 16). 
(Gold Badge.) 

ALL gold below, all blue above, 

And over all God’s ceaseless love; 

Of such the earth seemed made that day 

We spent in green fields far away. 

The matchless azure of the sky, 

The fleecy white clouds sailing by, 

The earth’s gay robe of poppy gold, 

The distant mountains’ outline bold, 

All joined to make the lands¢ape seen 

The picture of some fairy’s dteam. 

Far, far away the sounding sea 

Lay at the limits of the lea. 

Yon rushing river flowed away, 

And lost itself into the bay ; 

And at our backs the mountains grand 

Were watchful sentries of the land. 

In these bright fields the day we passed, 
Far from the haunts of worldly men, 
Far from the student’s book and pen— 

A day of quiet, peace, and rest. 


HIS FIRST DAY AT SCHOOL. 
BY EDITH EMERSON (AGE 12). 
(Gold Badge.) 

CHIRON had just opened school for the fall term, in 
an old cave on the mountainside, and the little centaurs 
were playing outside the entrance. 

A little boy of the ordinary sort was coming up the 
mountain with his books under his arm. When he 
reached the top he asked politely if old Chiron was 
there. 

‘What do you want him for?” 
centaurs. 


asked one of the 





“TAKEN FROM LIFE.”” BY TONY DAY, AGE II. (SILVER BADGE.) 


‘*T intend to join this school,” replied the boy, 
‘*and—” 

‘*Oh, but you can’t,” interrupted a chorus of voices. 
** You have n’t the right kind of legs!” 

‘* What is the matter with my legs?” he inquired, 
looking around. ‘‘ Why, you are all half horses!” 
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One centaur seemed offended at this remark, 
and said that it was best to have legs that could 
lo things, such as running races. 

‘**A race! a race!” shouted the centaurs, 
pushing them on to the race-track. The boy 

nd the centaur started off, and of course the 
entaur won with ease. 

**IT told you I could win,” he said, coming 
up triumphantly. 

‘* You can’t win in everything,” replied the 
stranger. 

**T can, too.” 

** Well, you climb this tree and see if you can 
get to the top before I do.”’ 

So saying, they both began to climb; but the 
centaur fell ingloriously to the ground, making 
a laughable object of himself. 

Just then they heard Chiron calling them, 
and all trooped into the cave. While Chiron 
explained things to the new pupil, they arranged 
their feet with much noise and made ready for 
lessons. 

Chiron did not teach them the three R’s, but 
he told them wonderful stories about the gods, 
and explained ‘‘ AZsop’s Fables.”” In the afternoon 
they had a shooting-lesson, and when school was over 
Chiron said: ‘‘ You will learn a great many things here, 
children; but one thing you must learn thoroughly, and 
that is, when and when not to do a thing, which you, 
little centaur, did not know when you tried toclimb a tree. 
Common sense is to be desired above all other things.” 


HIS FIRST DAY AT SCHOOL. 
BY CAROLYN PERCY (AGE 9). 
(Silver Badge.) 
Ir was a summer day. The birds were singing, and 
everything was pleasant. 
A small boy was swinging on the gate of a farm- 











“IN THE MEADOWS.” BY GEQRGE H. STEWART, JR., AGE 13. 


house. His name was Willie. His brothers and sis- 
ters had gone to school, and he did n’t see why he could 
not. (The reason why he could not go is because he 
was only three years old.) But this day he had deter- 
mined to run away to school. It was half a mile to the 








“ON THE FERRY.” BY PAUL MOORE, AGE 14. (SILVER BADGE.) 


district school. He was tired out when he reached it. 
He would not sit by the large boys ; he would not sit by 
the large girls; he would not sit anywhere but in his 
sister Sarah’s lap. 

The next day his father put a board under the gate, 
so he could n’t crawl under. That made no difference 
with him, as he climbed over. 

After that his father, thinking it would punish him, 
said that he could net go to school unless he asked the 
trustee and teacher. He was not daunted, and started 
at once. Mr. Percy, the trustee, said he could go. 

So his sisters took turns in wheeling him in the baby- 
carriage, as it was too far for him to walk. 

After this he became a regular scholar. 

To most boys school is a bugbear, but he was never 
known to say, “‘ I don’t like school.” 

This little boy is my uncle. 


A DAY IN THE FIELDS. 
BY CAROLINE CLINTON EVERETT (AGE 14). 
(Gold Badge.) 
’T wAs morning when I sought the fields, 
One lovely day in spring. 
Bright were the flowers, green the grass, 
Sweetly the birds did sing. 
Pink apple-blossoms by the breeze 
Were gently wafted from the trees. 
’T was noon when next I sought the fields, 
Now filled with new-mown hay, 
With black-eyed Susans here and there, 
For ’t was a summer’s day. 
The pink sweet brier by the wall 
Now let its rosy petals fall. 
In autumn late, one afternoon, 
I sought the fields again. 
The apple-trees bore ruddy fruit, 
Ripe was the golden grain ; 
And the old grape-vine by the wall 
Held purple clusters out to all. 
'T was night. The fields were white with snow, 
The trees were bare and brown; 
The full moon from a starry sky 
Was shining softly down ; 
And everything showed clear and white 
Under the full moon’s silvery light. 
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BY ARMOUR P. PAYSON, AGE 14. 


oopezce 
A DAY IN THE FIELDS. 
BY DOROTHEA POSEGATE (AGE 16). 
(Silver Badge.) 
S1NG low, sing low, red robin, 
We ’re out in the fields for a day, 


With all the flowers at our command, 
To crown the Queen of May. 


Sing low, sing low, red robin, 


We ’Il crown her with spring wheat brown, 


Small daisies and baby blue-eyes, 
For she ’s worthy the finest crown. 
Sing low, sing low, red robin, 
And watch the buzzards fly ; 





A queer school-house! 
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Of course I must ride, as five miles was 
long a walk, and before going to bed that nig 
I had my books strapped together, the alar 
clock set, and everything in readiness for 
early start. 

When I sprang from my bed the next mor 
ing and pulled aside the curtain, the stars we 
still shining and the ground white with frost. 

I dressed and ran to the kitchen to see w! 
the prospects were for breakfast. After it v 
over I hurried out to my little cayuse ‘ Fris« 
whom no one else could catch. 

By this time the sun had risen, and I kn 
it was high time I was on my way,—for in « 
latitude the sun is lazy about getting up in w 
ter, —so I hastily picked up my books and lun 
pail, and galloped over the prairie and across t 
cafion toward the school-house. 

Arriving there, I found about a dozen bx 
and girls standing about waiting for ‘‘ teacher. 
They showed me where to put my saddle und 
the floor of the school-house, and after I had 
done so, and said good-by to Frisco, whom I left 
wander on the range, I joined the waiting grou, 

It was not long before a lumbering wagon droy 
up with our 
teacher, and we 
all followed her 
into the school- 
house. 


Made of rough unpainted 
boards, with the blue sky 
shining through the knot- 
holes ; overhead were the 
heavy rafters, and wan- 
dering up to the pointed 
roof was the stovepipe, 
in which we _ counted 
twenty-one lengths. Our 
seats were two long 
benches made of pieces 
left from the floor. 

That was a strange day. 
I had never attended a 





We ’re playing they ’re the May 
Queen’s ships ; 
The sea is the boundless sky. 


Sing low, sing low, red robin, 

And look where the poppies 

sway, 
For away, ’way down in their 
golden hearts 

They know it’s the first of May. 
FIRST DAY AT 

SCHOOL. 
BY MARY GRACE KING (AGE 14). 
(Silver Badge.) 

SHALL I ever forget it? Inthe 
first place, you must know my 
home is on a largeNQdaho ranch, 
and I had always studied alone; 
but one day a neighbor called for 
a ‘‘ two-bit” subscription toward 
the stovepipe for the new school- 
house; and at last school was a 
possibility for me. 


MY 





BY 








BY H. LEROY 
AGE 14. 


“ FLOSS.” 


TIRRELL, 


country school, and had not lived 
in the West long enough to calmly 
accept an Indian for my desk- 


cheons, and discussed the good 
points of our horses and sad- 
dles. 

It was almost dusk when 
school closed, and I rode swiftly 
homeward, thinking happily of 
my first day at school in Idaho. 





neighbor. However, _ before 
long we were all good friends, 
and at noon shared our lun- 








ROGER SNOW, AGE 10. 


Any reader of St. NicHo- 
LAS, or any one desiring to 
become such, can obtain a 
League badge and leaflet on 
application, accompanied by 
addressed and stamped en- 
velope. 
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\N APRIL DAY IN 
FIELDS. 
BY MARY CAROLINE ARNOLD 
(AGE 9). 
(Silver Badge. 


We went to the fields together, 
My mama, brother, and I, 
Out over the soft green grasses 

And under the still blue sky. 


lhe birds were warbling their 


sweetest, 
As if to welcome the spring 
With all its glorious beauties 
And gladness in everything. 
Across the fields on the hillside 
lhe little anemone grew. 
It seemed to say, 
For you; I 
you.” 
The redbird up in the treetop 
Looked down as if he knew 
How much we love the 
flowers, 


As he sang, ‘‘ Take two, take 


two!” 


HIS FIRST 


BY RUTH M. PETER 





WISTER, 
(SECOND PRIZE, 
** WILD ANIMALS.”’) 


““RABBIT.”” BY JOHN C 
AGE 13. 


days old! 
of his mouth began to quiver, anc 
the chorus. The principal sug- 
gested that it would be better if 
the twenty-three mothers went 
away. So, very sadly indeed, 
they left the watery scene. 
rhen John was given a clothes- 
pin, a very small one indeed, to 
pin his rubbers together with, 
and assigned to a little arm- 
chair, after which a young and 
pretty teacher asked the twenty- 
three sorrowful ones to go out 
and see the pigeons. This was 
a happy thought. They all 
stopped crying, and went. 
Then they sang. John had not 
a musical ear, but he liked to 
sing, and he sang so loudly that 


THE 


‘*T ’m waiting 
’m waiting for 


wild 


DAY AT 


But the grief was catching. 
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* SQUIRREL.” 


SCHOOL. 
S (AGE 14). 

Joun’s first day at 
school occurred when, 
as he used to say, he 
was ‘‘a girl ”’—that is, 
when he wore dresses. 
John’s mama took him 
to the kindergarten. 
There were twenty-two 
other mamas there and 
twenty-two other new 
little scholars, and, to 
John’s horror, and his 
mama’s too, every sin- 
gle one of the twenty- 
two was weeping with 
more or less _ vigor. 
John had not meant to 
cry, no, indeed, a ‘* big 
boy” like him, three 
whole years and four 
The corners 
lin a moment he joined 





BY DONALD G. ROBBINS, AGE 15. 
(FIRST PRIZE, “‘ WILD ANIMALS.”’) 
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soon all the rest, one by one, 
stopped, and John found himself 
singing all alone, which surprised 
him very much. He could n’t ima- 
gine why the rest stopped singing. 

John was very much interest- 
ed in the little bottles of cream 
which 













































were distributed that 
morning. They were told to 
shake them. John followed 
directions so very vigorously 


that in his bottle appeared the 
first tiny scrap of butter. After 
all had accomplished a like re- 
sult, each was given a small 
cracker, and, the little butter 
pea being put upon it, it soon 
disappeared down its owner’s 
throat. This so impressed John 
that for some years he clung to 
the idea that all butter was 
made in the same way. These 
things pleased John, but, in com- 
mon with his mates, he was 
glad when the twenty-three mo- 
thers reappeared and took their 
twenty-three children home. 


A DAY IN THE FIELDS. 
BY MARGARET ELIOT GIFFORD ( AGE I1). 
(Silver Badge.) 
THE sun was shining warm and bright 
Out of the blue spring sky, 
And its bright rays fell on a merry group 
Of children skipping by. 
There was laughing Kate, and mischievous Dick, 
And Eleanor pretty and sweet; 
And their voices chimed right merrily 
With the patter of little feet. 
For the day of the week was Saturday ; 
No lessons had they to learn, 
And down the lane, toward the meadow green, 
Their merry footsteps turn. 
The field is spangled with buttercups 
As bright as the golden sun, 
And the children sing out joyfully 
As they think of their store of fun. 
They pluck the pretty buttercups, 
And have a picnic, too; 
And I ’m sure that they had a splendid time; 
Now, truly, are not you? 








* BUZZARDS.” 
(THIRD PRIZE, “‘ WILD ANIMALS.”’) 





BY LAURENCE ERICKSON, AGE I5 














HER FIRST DAY AT 


SCHOOL. 

BY KATHERINE CARR (AGE I0). 
( Winner of Gold Badge in 1900.) 

Ir was a pleasant day in May, 
and the flowers were beginning 
to bloom around the 
house where Dorothy Allen and 
her friend Margaret Stuart were 
sitting. Dorothy had in her hand 
a worn brown-covered book with 
pages yellow with age. The two 
friends examined with interest 
the cover, on which was written 
in a large hand, ‘‘ Rachel Web- 
ster, 1676.” 


summer- 
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“HAPPINESS.” BY HENRY ORMSBY PHILLIPS, AGE 15 


On the first page was written: ‘‘ Sept. 20. This morn 
mother said unto me, ‘ My daughter, thou hast been 
faithful to thy work and I desire to have thee go with 
thy cousins to Dame Porter’s school, so haste and fetch 
thy hat from the peg.’ 

** Joyously went I to Dame Porter’s. She greeted 
me kindly, and said, ‘ Gladly do I make thee welcome 
to my school. Sit thee down on the bench by thy cou 
sins Mehitable and Abigail, and Mehitable may show 
thee the first stitch on thysampler.’ Mehitable did show 
me the stitch and her sampler which is most beauteous 
to see. Dame Porter saith mine will be as beauteous 
to see whenit is done. 

** T have taken up space, so I will close my Diary for 
this day.’ 

** How queer it must have been,” said Margaret, ‘‘ to 
work a sampler in school!” 

‘Oh, that reminds me, mother has the sampler 
Rachel Webster worked in Dame Porter’s school. 
Let ’s go and see it,”’ said Dorothy. 

Upstairs into the attic they ran. Dorothy lifted the 
lid of a time-worn chest, and there lay the old sampler. 

It was worked on canvas with a fancy border, and the 
alphabet was worked in different colors. Then followed 
the numbers as far as nine. Below that were worked 
the lines: ‘‘ May nature paint thy cheek and virtue thy 
mind so that thy nearest Friend—” The rhyme was 
broken off here, and the girls turned their attention to 
the slip of yellow paper on which was written: 
‘* Wrought by my daughter Rachel Webster, at the 
school of Dame Porter, 1676.” 

The girls laid it away in the old chest, and Dorothy 
said: ‘‘ I wish we had more things of Rachel Webster’s.”’ 

** So do I,” answered Margaret. 


IN THE FIELDS. 
BY RUTH BAGLEY (AGE 12). 
(Winner of Gold Badge in February.) 

THE sun is shining like a flood of gold 

Upon the dew that glistens on the trees ; 
The violets their purple wings unfold, 

And waft their scented breath into the breeze. 
The corn is pushing through the upturned sod ; 

The buds show green upon the elm-tree near ; 
The lark sings praises to the works of God, 

And pussy-willows whisper, ‘‘ Spring is here!’ 


’ 








A DAY IN THE FIELDS. 
BY LESLIE LEIGH DUCROS (AGE I5). 


THEY rose when dawn the curtains drew 
Of night, and sought the leafy lane. 
On clover-blossoms shone the dew, 
As yet undried from twilight’s rain. 
A moment on the rustic bridge 
They watched the restless waves below ; 
The water-lilies banked the ridge, 
And minnows darted to and fro. 
A mocking-bird trilled out its rare 
Sweet notes. Came answer sad and clear 
‘ And ah,” she said, ‘‘ the day is fair, 
And see, the fields are near.”’ 
And all day long through happy hours, 
They roamed the fields ’mid clover high, 
And fragrant grass, and poppy-flowers, 
Till twilight’s shadows filled the sky. 
The cows went lowing home again ; 
In the west burned the sunset red, 
And night-deep silence filled the lane. 
** Oh, what a perfect world!” she said. 





BY CATHERINE LEE CARTER (AGE 13). 


Illustrated by the Author. 
(Silver Badge.) 
But yesterday I went to spend 
In the green fields an idle day; 
The wind across the sky did send 
White clouds that were like lambs at play. 


The sparrow chirped above its nest, 

The thrush sang sweet in the tree near by, 
And far away into the west 

A fish-hawk sailed against the sky. 


Great booming bees hummed in and out 
Of fragrant clovers white and red, 
And here and there and all about 
Flew butterflies—one overhead. 


From the deep woods there came to me 
Sweet scent of the azaleas pale, 

And shook its bells with motion free, 
The bindweed on the gray fence-rail. 


When I went home, beside the way, 

The birds that sang all day were still ; 
But faint and sweet and far away 

Came the sad cry of ‘‘ Whip-poor-will.”’ 
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BY RUTH B. HAND (AGE 14). 
Illustrated by the Author. 
(Silver Badge.) 

Ir was Dick’s birthday, and I was one of his presents. 

I was only a little kitten then, not more than three 
months old; so when Dick told me that he was going to 
take me to school to show the boys, I let him put me 
gently into his overcoat pocket, and soon went to sleep. 

When I woke up I found myself in a dark box with 
some books and things in it besides myself, so I began 
to walk around and try,to get out; but there was no 
opening anywhere, and I had to give up. After a while 
I grew tired of sitting still, and called for somebody to 
let me out. Then I heard a great noise, and a voice 
close above me said: 

‘“‘ Richard, what have you in your desk?” 

The top of the box was lifted up. 

‘It’s only my kitten,” said Dick. 

By this time I had jumped down to the floor; but 
there were a lot of children in the room, and when they 
saw me, they began to run after me and shout and laugh 
until I became so frightened that I did n’t know what 
to do or where to go. I raced around, jumping from 
desk to chair and back again. The teacher, who was a 
sweet-looking lady, tried to quiet the noise, but the 
children either could n’t or would n’t hear her voice. 
At last one boy caught hold of my tail and held it so 
tight that I had to scratch his hand before he would let 
me go. Then I sprang on top of a small table covered 
with books and papers, tipping over a queer-looking 
bottle filled with horrid black stuff that got all over my 
face and paws and would n’t come off. The harder I 
shook myself the harder the boys laughed; but the 
girls and the teacher all crowded back into a corner and 
screamed when the drops flew in all directions. 

I was n’t very comfortable, and wished that I were 
back home again, and, as the boys 
came nearer, I gave a scream, 
jumped down from the table. 
and cowered back against the 
wall. Just then Dick came up 
and took me in his arms, all wet 
and black as I was, and, turning 
around to the children, he said 
angrily : 

** You sha’n’t touch my kitten, 
so there!” 

Then he put on his coat and 
cap and carried me home; and 
that was the end of my first— 
and last—day at school. 





A DAY IN THE FIELDS. 
BY CLARA SANFORD CUTLER (AGE II). 
(Winner of Gold Badge in 1900.) 
Ou, to go back to those dear old fields 
On the side of the beautiful hill! 


To smell the sweet fragrance the red clover yields, 
And drink of the clear bubbling rill! 
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To list to the song of the bluebirds gay, 

And pick the white violets fair, 
To gather the ferns that grow by the way, 

And hunt for the pink orchids rare! 





Oh, for one day in those fields we love, 
One day on that Berkshire hill! 

We cherish those pastures all others above; 
We love them and long for them still! 





“HOUSEHOLD JOYS.”” BY PEIRCE C. JOHNSON, AGE 15. 
(GOLD BADGE.) 


LITTLE DORIS’S FIRST DAY AT 
BY BETH HOWARD (AGE 13). 

Illustrated by the Author. 
(Winner of Gold Badge in March.) 


It was a pleasant spring morning of long ago when 
little Doris went to school for the first time. Her 
quaint little curls bobbed up and down as she walked 
along with mama in the pleasant sunshine. Her little 
frock of blue was spotless and fresh, and she wore a 
little bonnet with a wreath of pink rosebuds under the 
brim. 

The school-houses in those days were not fine and 
large like our school-houses of to-day, and the little red 
school-house on the hill had but one room, with rows of 
rude benches and desks. 

The teacher was a dainty little lady with pale blue 

eyes and fair hair. 
She seemed scarce- — : P 
ly older than some \ . \ \ \ } / / 
of the big scholars Lis -———— 
whosat in the high- 
est benches at the 
rear of the room. 

Mama left little 
Doris in the care 
of Miss Elliot, as 
the fair teacher was 
called, who put her 


SCHOOL. 


on the ‘“ a-b-c” 
bench of the front 
row. 

Nine o’clock 


came, and Miss E]- 
liot took a large bell 
and rang it. The 
children marched 
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‘OUR HOUSEHOLD Joys.” BY BETH FULLER, AGE 15. 


in in single file, staring at the new scholar with wide- 
open eyes. They took their places on the benches, and 
lessons began. 

** What piece shall we speak this morning, children? ” 
said the blue-eyed teacher. 

At that several little hands were waved wildly in the 
air, and one little girl said, ‘‘ Please, 
ma’am, ‘ How doth the little busy 
bee.’ ” 

Then the children spoke in a sing- 
song tone the lines beginning, 


‘* How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour? 
And gather honey all the day 
From every opening flower?” 
“INDIAN BASKETS.” 


This being completed, the larger 
scholars did sums in “‘ ’rithmetic 
on the blackboard, while Miss Elliot heard the younger 
ones recite their ‘‘ a-b-c’s.”” Then they chanted their 
geography: ‘‘ State of Maine, cap-i-fa/, Augusta; New 
Hampshire, cap-i-ta/ is Con-cord; Massa-chu-setts, cap- 
i-ta/ is Bos-ton,”’ etc. 

Poor little Doris! with her feet dangling from the 
bench, mama gone, and all these strange children gazing 
at her from the corners of their eyes! She wished she 
had never come to school; she wished she was home 
again with Rover,—yes, dear, lonely doggy, —and with 
Madeline Felicie, her beloved doll. And, at last, one 
big tear rolled down her cheek, and then another, until 
she found herself in Miss Elliot’s embrace, and Miss 
Elliot’s kisses on her cheek. 

Thus ended little Doris’s first day at school. 


A DAY IN THE FIELDS. 
BY JOSEPHINE W. SCHAFFER (AGE 12). 


WE started out for the fields, one day, 

In a wagon bedded with new-mown hay. 

There were four-year-old Emily, Jamie, and ‘‘ me” ; 
A small but merry party were we. 


The fields were glowing with gorgeous flowers, 
Fresh from the many April showers. 

We picked them all, from primrose down 

To daisy with her golden crown. 
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(SILVER BADGE.) 





” AGE 17. 


[May, 


Off in the west set the golden sun; 

Our day of joy and pleasure was 
done. 

So home drove Emily, Jamie, and 
“ee me ” ; 

Very tired but happy were we. 


A DAY IN THE FIELDS. 


BY MARIE VAN LIEW (AGE 15). 
(Winner of Gold Badge in 1900.) 
A Day in the fields in the spring! 
the spring! 
Oh, for the green of the waving 
grasses! 
What rapture to hear the brown 
meadow-lark sing, 
And feel the breath of the wind 
as it passes! 


A summer day in the fields, ah me! 
The hum of the bees and the scent 
of the clover! 
What sounds to hear and what sights to see, 
By the brook calling ever, ‘‘Come over! Come over! ”’ 


But oh, for our fields in the harvest-time, 
With the strange sweet smell of the new-mown hay, 
The far-off sound of the bells as 
they chime 
In the golden haze of an autumn 
day. 


Then the gleaming fields of a win- 
ter day. 
Oh, those wild, white wastes of 
the snow! the snow! 
When the cold blue heavens seem 
far away, 
And we hear the winds shudder 
and sigh as they blow. 


BY NETTIE L. IRWIN, 


And the sparkling snow, or the young green grass, 
Treasure them all ere they slip away. 

For the breeze is whispering, ‘‘ This must pass. 
It was so, I remember, yesterday.” 


\ \ 


a 





**OUR HOUSEHOLD Joys.” BY HELEN E. JACOBY, AGE 12. 
(GOLD BADGE.) 
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CHAPTERS. 





MemBers forming chapters 
may have their buttons all come 
together in one large envelope, 
postage paid, and as many but- 
tons will be sent as desired for 
actual use. 

Chapter 28 has reorganized and 
calls for seven new badges. “At 
our meetings we read papers on 
the subjects named in the compe- 
titions, and when they are good 
enough we send them to the 
League. Then we read the 
League department and _ stories 
from Sr. ieneaaa, after which 
we have something to eat and 
games.” 

Chapter 182 has changed its 
name, and is now the “‘ Happy 
Bunch.” 

Chapter 185 has several new 
members. This chapter plays and 
dances every night. The members 
must have merry times. 

Chapter 196 has changed its 
name to “‘ Glen Briar.” This chapter is progressing, and though the 
members live seven miles apart they have meetings pretty regularly. 


NEW CHAPTERS. 


“*Home Cheer.” Warren Eccles, President and Secre- 
Address, 441 Chestnut Avenue, Trenton, 


No. 222. 
tary ; eighty-six members. 
New Jersey. 





“OUR HOUSEHOLD Joys.” 
AGE 13. 


BY JEANNETTE L. EGGLESTON, 
(SILVER BADGE.) 


No. 223. Carey Wilson, President; Landreth Witzman, Secre- 
tary; five members. Address, 2126 North Twelfth Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

No. 224. ‘“‘ Onondaga.” Mary Dickey, ; eight mem- 
bers. Address, 205 York Avenue, West [my Pennsylvania. 

No. 225. Frances Thompson, President; Minnie Shorrock, Secre- 
tary; seven members. Address, 462 Broadway, Paterson, New Jersey. 

No. 226. ‘‘ The Mistletoe.” Howard Osgood, President; Har- 
vey Osgood, Secretary; four members. yr sok 12 Livingstone 
Park, Rochester, New York. 

No. 227. John Cassidy, President; Joseph Larkins, Secretary; 
three members. Address, 465 West One Hundred and Sixty-third 
Street, New York City. 

No. 228. Laura Brown, President; Eleanor Endlich, Secretary ; 
four members. Address, 40 Dickerson Street, Newark, New Jersey. 
No. 228 has dues of three cents, and each member carries a small 
note-book in which to set down matters of interest to the 

No. 229. “Jolly Five.” Margaret Loweth, President; Mildred 
Phillips, Secretary; five members. Address, 4o2 Laurel Avenue, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. “ We will meet every Wednesday afternoon 
for one hour and three quarters. One hour will be taken up with 
work and three quarters for play and physical exercise. This winter 
we are going to study Longlellow’s works.” 

_ No. 230, Gertrude Schirmer, President; Evelyn Holt, Secretary ; 
six members. Address, 14 West Fifty-fifth Street, New York City. 

No. 231. ‘ Stockton Miniature Navy Club.” Richard Stock- 
ton, Jr., President; Dayton Oliphant and Percy Hutchinson, Sec- 
retaries ; fifteen members. Address, 200 West State Street, Trenton, 
New Jersey. 
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“ HOUSEHOLD JOYS OF THE WOODEN FAMILY.” 






LEAGUE. 



























BY EARLE MASON, AGE 17. 


No. 232. Marion Avery, President; Josephine Knowles, Secre- 
tary; seven members. Address, 314 West Belmont Street, Pensa- 
cola, Florida. 

No. 233. ‘“‘ Violet Club.” Lulu Aballos, 
Munn, Secretary ; four members. 

No. 234. «The Hawthorne Chapter.” Anna Du Bois, Presi- 
dent ; Edith Jarvis, Secretary ; seven members. Address, 187 Han- 
cock Street, Brooklyn, New York. ‘‘Gold badge winners of the 
Hawthorne Chapter will receive an American Beauty rose, and silver 
badge winners a bunch of hyacinths.” 

No. 235. ‘‘ Rolling Prairie Chapter.” Charles Smith, Presi- 
dent; Elsie Garrison, Secretary; nine members. Address, Wyo- 
ming, Iowa. 

No. 236. Eugene Kahn-Klein, President; Clifford Fox, Secre- 
tary ; fivemembers. Address, 3514 Washington Avenue, Avondale, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Weekly meetings, and five-cent dues with which 
to buy Sr. Nicno1as. 

No, 237. Helen Green, President; Clarence Thompson, Secre- 
tary; ten members. Address, 9 Belvidere Avenue, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. No. 237 will meet twice a month. 

No. 238. Freda Stafford, President; Agnes Clodgo, Secretary ; 
six members. Address, Essex, New York. 

No. 239. Laura Platt, President; Beth Stephenson, Secretary ; 
five members. Address, Great Barmngton, Massachusetts. 

No. 240. ‘“ Bernard Chapter.” illiam Stanton, President; 
Clarence Rodman, Secretary; six members. Address, 1oos St. 
Bernard Street, West Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. ‘‘We meet 
twice a month to select the best work to send you.” 

o. 241. Nellie Ohara, Presi@ent; Helen Thomas, Secretary ; 
six members. Address, Middleville, New York. ‘‘ We would like 
to correspond with other chapters.” 

No. 242. Dorothy Thompson, President; Elizabeth Duryee, 
Secretary; five members. Address, 139 East Thirty-sixth Street, 
New York City. No. 242 will meet once a month. 

No. 243. G. O. Roux, President; R. C. McDuffie, Secretary ; 
ten members. Address, 516 Erie Avenue, Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 

No. 244. ‘‘Garvanza Camera Club.” Zelma Wagner, Presi- 
dent; Grace Dickinson, Secretary; ten members. Address, Gar- 
vanza, California. ‘‘Our club is formed for the advancement of 
artistic work, and our aim is to show advancement month by month 
We will gladly exchange views with other chapters.” 

No. 245. Julian Hammond, President; Albert Thorp, Secre- 
tary; seven members. Address, sor2 Penn Street, Frankford, 
Pennsylvania. 


President; Aristine 

















“* HOUSEHOLD Joys.” 


BY LAURA O. BUTLER, AGE 10. 
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THE ROLL OF HONOR. 





(May, 


Richard G. Halter 


VERSE. Dorothy May Crossley Miriam C. Carmen Rhoda E. Gunnison 
Annie way Hilda Bertha Morris Margaret Elizabeth Corwin Marie Ortmayer 

Allen Chase Laura A Dayton Anna Stearns Ruth Faxon will ice 
Ethel Robinson Henry Sokoliansky Ella Coolidge ulia M. Yale Gertrude Herbert 

une Deming Martha E. Sutherland ura Elizabeth Hadley Rosamond Sergeant 

ohn Edwin Sacucld Theodore M. Stevens DRAWINGS. Charlie T. Howard M. B. Stimson 
Alice Seabrook Blanche Phillips Woodbury R. Melcher Lilhan Grant 
Rowena D. Osborne Bessie Gallaway ulia Brown Marion Paulding Murdock Adelaide McMichael 
Lillie Klein Frances P. Tilden Gilberta Daniels Charles Wharton Edwin P. Lehman 
Neill C. Wilson Glenn Southwell G. Michelson Mildred Andrus H. Clayton Beaman, Jr. 
Helen Emerson Emma S. Dano Ernest E. Pringle Elizabeth Walbridge Alice Morton 
Dorothy Wheelock Francis M. Posegate Edith G. Daggett Marion O. Chapin George P. Anderson 
Laura L. Wistenholme Elsie Flower Garol Bradley Eleanor R. Cha Floyd Godfrey 
Marguerite M. Hillery Helen Luchars Alice Frances Melcher Wilson Turner ard William Slover 
Elizabeth F. Bates Isabel Underwood A . Sanders Janet Flanner ames Gamble 
Oscar R. Graeve Irene L. Miles E. Peters uise Van Dyke 
Alma Jean Wing Thaddeus Ketchum Goodwin Hobbs Lena E. Barksdale 
Julia W. Williamson Polly Ingalls Alice oe PHOTOGRAPHS. Dorothy Davis 
Marion Mumford Eunice Fuller Herbert R. Anderson Lucy red Woodworth 
Helen Frances Wing Willamette Partridge Yvonne ane Walter P. Schuck Antoinette Reeve Butler 
May Sarah Patton Frances Renee Despard Morrow Wayne Palmer John Marshall Lindley Leanore Katherine Schiff 
Frances Cleveland Lamont Ruth H. Chamberlain Frances K. Winslow Gus Warden — Fry 
Harriet A_Ives Robenia E. Fletcher Fred Stearns Mary Alice Rogers ‘auline Coppee Duncan 
Carleton Howe Helen Madeleine Hogg Richard Fenle Eleanor Shaw Dorothy W. Stanton 
Henry Leo Walsh Una Z. Smith 7 acy - 2 ‘Taylor Ina Dryden Eliza Hervy 
Ruth S. Laighton Marjorie Harris uie Moen Morris Pratt Jane E. Rowland 


Helen Davenport Perry 


William Carey Hood 
Elaine Sterne 


Inez Fuller 
Florence Pearl Spaulding —~— Iddings 


William D. Antrim 
Allen G. Miller 
Margaret Crosman Phillips Kendall Bushnell 


Diana de Lande Long 
Will H. Patterson 


Jeanne Slover 
Carey Wilson 
Warren H. Butler 





Robert Laney Tom Spangler Robert W. Schmitt Sheldon S. Yates E. H. Townsend 
Lillie Kurtz Edna ug enheim Leroy M. Yale Gladys H. Cromwell 
Maria Webber Catherine D. Krown Alice L. Searle ey L. Altemus PUZZLES. 
Edith C. Newby Alameda Bagley D. Romanowsky Harry F, Harvey 
F. Chodorov Mary P. Parsons Clarence C. Thompson Edward H. Mason Marie H. Whitman 
Lena M. Lintner Ruth Boyden Elizabeth Otis Mabel W. Whiteley Alice Karr 
Will Smith Claire Van Daell Lydia K. Hopkins Ida Crabbe Herbert Schroeder 
ennie G. Murdock Helen Cudah elton R. Owen Scott-Baldwin Florence Hoyte 
hitney B. Jones Mary Beale Brainerd Edith | Ursula Roberts Howard S. Wheeler 
Jewell Chase Lida O’ Bannon Thomas W. Pond, Jr. Winifred Batting Bruce R. Ware 
George W. Langdon Emma Bugbee oP Little Warren French Howard R. Patch 
Helen Mildred Rives Mary Rice Banister Isabel Crosby Caroline Gillis Sawyer Fred. H. Lahee 
Frank Damrosch, Jr. Marjorie Conner Dorothy Woodman ennetta M. Scott Ethel O. Curley 
Harold Fraser Mary Bayne M. Dawson adge Falcon Helene Boas 
Grace F. Graef Alice Winifred Hinds Rose Howard Constance Whitney Warren James K. Neill 
om M. Bailey Laurence B, Lathrop Ray Sapp Raymond Green Jessie ro 4 
atherine Shrubshell Atossa Nilsen Elizabeth Chapin Edith Lambert Gertrude Helen Schirmer 
Elizabeth Stoddard Stevens Anna Louise Du Bois Eleanor Marvin Dorothy Ruff Gretchen Frank 
Helen J. Butler Elaine Wolf Rachel Russell Louise Stoet van Oldruiten- Lillian Avery 
Eastham Guild Edna S. Lyon Monica P. Turner borgh ohn O. Walker 
Mary C. Landell Culver Ellison Helen Morgan — Campbell Townsend ajorie Rossiter 
Ethel M. Hauthaway Harry H. Hunter Muriel Murra na Thorne Marion E. Larrabee 


Dorothy Coit 

Charlotte N. McKinney 
Lily B. Kinnear 

Bessie Jones 


Dorothy Archer 
Frances Bryan 


PROSE. 


Edith Butler Elizabeth Coolidge Ellen Dunwood Carolyn Putnam 
W. Donnell Stewart Lilian Harris Jennie Rose Porcher Genevieve F. Mathews Ruth Wales 
Fred A. Seibe Lizzie Black Guy Lavers Natalie Allien Johnson Clyde A. Flint 
Du Bose Murph Anna May Richards Frances Phelps Roland P. Carr Ethel C. Williams 
Agnes C. Langdon ane B. Wheeler Clark De Ball Burnham Francisca Blaauw 
osephine Knowles tthel F. Hillyer Harvey Robinson . L. Woodhams P. Pennington 


Ruth Forbes Eliot 
Grace R. Gilbert 


elia Lewis 
Mary H. Fewsmith 


LEAGUE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Ow1nc to the great number of contributions now received we have 
very little space to give to League letters, which must, of course, 
give way to the needs of the prize competition. We would be glad 
to publish all that come if we only had room. 

From a little girl whose badge is lost: 

Dear Sr. Nick: 

A member of the League how can I be 
Until my pretty badge once more I see? 
I ’ve hunted for it high, and hunted low, 
But have not found it yet. And then, I know 
I 've done a very, very naughty deed 
To lose the badge of which I had such need. 
But if you ‘ll send another, dear St. Nick, 
I ‘ll never lose it but I "ll find it quick! 
Yours truly, 
Gertruve L. Cannon. 
Covincton, Ky. 

Dear St. NicHotas: Many, many thanks for the badge. It is 
beautiful and will always remain one of my most cherished posses- 
sions. I cannot tell you how glad I was to win it. I feel that it 
a printed verse or two 





was due to your encour 4 _ 


ly 
Elizabeth Anderson 
Arnold W. Lahee 
Dorothy J. Tufts 
Clair Hatlestad L. A. Greene 


Harry O. Demler 
Samuel D. Otis 


Mildred Stillman 
Violet Pakenham 
Percy Mygrant 

Dorothy Calman 


S. R. MacVeagh 
Edith Ilva Worden 
Hildegarde Allen 


Alice M. Rogers 


Arthur Barrett 
i William T. Pickering 


Lynne Watkins 


from the poem I had sent in, sometimes the mention of my name in 
the roll ot hese Gen I won my badge. 

Your notice of my efforts and your kindly comments were much 
appreciated by me, and with each disappointment inspired me with 
confidence and hope of winning. 

Though I can no longer contribute to the League contests, hav- 
ing reached my eighteenth birthday, I have a very warm spot in 
my heart for the League, and wish it long life and greatest success. 

Most sincerely yours, 
GeorceE ELtiston. 


From Howard P. Rockey, 1717 Green Street, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, come four numbers ofa little publication called “* Pastime,” 
of which H. P. R. is both editor and proprietor. It is on all counts 
the best amateur periodical we have ever seen, and the fact that 
it is now in its third volume indicates that it has been appreciated 
by both readers and advertisers. Editorially and typographically ; 
it is equal to the majority of metropolitan publications, while its 
contents are uniformly good. A continued article on ‘‘ How Great 
would do credit to a high-class magazine ‘ 


Newspapers are Run” 
Master Rockey, a League member, is fourteen years old, and to be 
congratulated 


letters have been received 


Other appreciative and interestin ve 
rest Bechdolt, M. Letitia 


from Marjory Anne Harrison, J. 















BY GLENN STANLEY, AGE 7. 








BY EUPHAME MALLISON, AGE 5. 


Stockett, Reinhold A. Palenske, Floyd Godfrey, Dora Huntington, 
Charles E. Walbridge, Jr., Susan Sturgis Strong, Gerard Morgan, 
John W. Robbins, Helen Van Nostrand, Marion L. Ebbetts, T. G. 
Ebbetts, Dorothea Mackellar, Marie L. Loomis, Harriet A. Ives, 
Mrs. § Mallison, Ursula Sutton Nelthorpe, Katherine Allison, 
Carol B. Newberry, Grandma Jones, Effie Kearne, Dorothy Gar- 
nett Beanlands, Mary A. Carolan, Miles S. Gates, Sarah C. McDa- 
vitt, Kate Colquhoun, Dorothy A. Baldwin, Horatio Howard Morris, 
Jr., Joe Beem, Herbert Schroeder, Claire Curran, Edna B. Ackerly, 
Ruth Osgood, May Higginbottom, N. Forshew, Irving N. Brant, 
Antoinette Dickinson, Ruth Bagley, Morris S. Phillips, Robert S. 
Grinnell, Lawrence Avery Rankin, Margaret Stevens, Wm. B. 
Belknap, Mary L. Ware, Mary V. Jones, H. A. Miller, Jr., Plea- 
saunce Baker, and Tina Gray. 


PRIZE COMPETITION 





No, 20. 


THE St. Nicholas League awards gold and silver 
badges each month for the best poems, stories, drawings, 
photographs, puzzles, and puzzle-answers. 

A SPECIAL CASH PRIZE. To any League member who 
has won a gold badge for any of the above-named achieve- 
ments, and shall again win first place, a cash prise of five 
dollars will be awarded, instead of another gold badge. 

Competition No. 20 will close May 15. The award 
will be announced and prize contribu- 
tions published in St. NicHOLAs for 
August. 

VERSE. To contain not more than 
twenty-four lines, and may be illus- 
trated, if desired, with not more than 
two drawings or photographs by the 
author. Subject, ‘‘ Vacation Days.” 

PROSE. Story, article, or play of 
not more than four hundred words. 
It may be illustrated, if desired, with 
not more than two drawings or photo- 
graphs by the author. Subject must 
contain the word “‘ picnic.*’ 

PHOTOGRAPH, Any size, mounted 
or unmounted, but no blue prints. Sub- 
ject, ‘‘ Horse, or Horses, in Motion.” 
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BY CONSTANCE FREEMAN, | - — 
AGE 9. i— 
BY CHARLES WARREN CHURCH, 
AGE 10. 
= > - 


BY D. HART McKOY, AGE 6. 





“‘M¥Y HOUSEHOLD Joys.” 
WISEMAN, AGE Ir. 











BY LOUIS M. CRUTTENDEN, AGE 6. 








BY MARY 
HELEN STILE, 
AGE 8 





BY HAROLD STERNER, AGE 5. 


DrawInG. India ink, very black writing-ink, or wash 
(not color). Subject, ‘‘A sketch from Nature.” May 
be landscape or marine, with or without figures, etc. 

Puzzie. Any sort, the answer to contain some word 
relating to summer sport. 

PUZZLE-ANSWERS. Best, neatest, and most complete 
set of answers to puzzles in this issue of St. NICHOLAS. 

WILD-ANIMAL OR BIRD PHOTOGRAPH. To encour- 
age the pursuing of game with a camera instead of a gun. 
For the best photograph of a wild animal or bird, taken 
in its natural home: First Prize, five dollars and League 
gold badge. Second Prize, three dollars and League 
gold badge. Third Prize, League gold badge. 


ADVERTISING COMPETITION No, 4. 


A report of the winners in this competition will be 
found on advertising page eight of this issue. 

RULES FOR ALL COMPETITIONS. 
Every contribution of whatever kind must bear the 
name, age, and address of the sender, 
and be indorsed as “‘ original” by 
parent, teacher, or guardian, who must 
be convinced beyond doubt that the 
contribution is not copied, but wholly 
the work of the sender. If prose, the 
number of words should also be added. 
These things must not be on a sepa. 
rate sheet, but on the contribution 
itself—if a manuscript, on the upper 
margin; if a picture, on the margin 
or back. Write or draw on one side 
of the paper only. 

Address all communications : 
Tue Sr. NicHo.as LEAGUE, 
Union Square, 
New York City. 


BY MARK H, 









THE LETTER-BOX. 





EDITORIAL NOTE. 


ON page 447 of the March St. NICHOLAS the descrip- 
tions of the flags of France and of Holland should be 
exchanged, Holland’s flag, as our readers know, having 
the horizontal bands of color. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Dear St. NicHOLAS: You have been in our family 
twenty-five years. Twelve years before I was born my 
cousins began to take you; and we are having you now 
for a Christmas present every year. I think you are the 
very best children’s magazine in this country. 

Last Sunday my sister, brother, a friend, and I drove 
out to Arlington, the National Cemetery, which lies just 
across the Potomac River; but the road winds about so 
that it makes it two miles for acarriage. It was a beau- 
tiful day. The sun was shining brightly, and the white, 
fleecy clouds were floating across the clear, blue sky. 
Only those who belong to the army and navy are buried 
there; but if the lot is large enough members of the 
officers’ family may be buried there also. Near the 
central house is “ The Grave of the Unknown Dead,” 
where two hundred soldiers, Federal and Confederate, 
lie together, no longer enemies, but brothers. It was 
lovely! Later we drove to a part where the soldiers of 
the Civil War lie. There are hundreds and hundreds 
of graves just in this one part of the cemetery. Few 
awe go there, yet to me it is the loveliest part of all. 

he large trees spread their branches over the graves, 
and the sunlight sifting through the leaves lights the 
place with a light most fitting for it. In several places 
are squares of bronze, and on them the following verse 
in raised letters : 

Rest on, embalmed and sainted dead, 
Dear as the blood - gave. 
ere 


No impious footstep 
tread the herbage of your grave. 


Such other appropriate lines are to be found all through 
the grounds. 
I am afraid I am making my letter too long, so I will 
close by wishing you a long life. 
Your faithful reader, 
ELLEN DuNwoopy. 





CARROLLTOWN, Pa. 
Dear St. NiIcHOLAs: I have taken you for over two 
ey and I like you very much. I am eleven years old. 
am living in the Alleghany Mountains, in Cambria 
County. I have a brother named Edgar. He is nine 
years old. My father has coal-mines up here. One 
day a bull went in one of the mines, and the miners had 
to chase it out. One of my cousins is fighting in the 
Philippine war, and my uncle was one of the Rough 

Riders in the war with Spain. 
Your interested reader, 
Davip K. JACKMAN. 





LYMINGTON, HANTS, ENGLAND. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: We have now been taking you 
in for three years, and have always enjoyed you very 
much. We are a large family, and there is always a 
rush for you when you first come in. I don’t think 
there is such a fine magazine brought out in England at 
all, and I should hardly think you have an equal in 
America either. Every bit of you is good, healthy, in- 


teresting reading, and there is never anything stale or 
dull. 


Lymington is quite a small town in Hampshire, on a 
small river —a very small one. It is a small port, and 
steamers connected with the Southwestern Railway run 
down the river and across the Solent to Yarmouth in 
the Isle of Wight opposite. It is a short journey, only 
four and one half miles. The town is very old and 
stands near the site of an ancient British village. It has 
been a borough for over eight hundred years, and sent a 
member to Parliament until 1883, when it was merged 
in the New Forest Division. A hundred years ago it 
was a larger port than Southampton, and it sent more 
ships to fight the Spanish Armada than Southampton did. 
The main part of the town stands on a steep hill called 
the “ Camel’s Hump,” rising from the right bank of the 
river. Tennyson’s monument on the hills of the Isle of 
Wight is in plain sight from here on a clear day. 

I read the article in the September number “ About 
Clothes.” It was very interesting, but the English his- 
tory seemed a bit faulty. The writer speaks as though 
— Cesar had conquered Britain at first and then the 

omans a century after had reconquered it. Czsar in- 
vaded the country, and penetrated only a very short dis- 
tance into the interior and took tribute of the chiefs. He 
then returned to Gaul, reinvaded the country next year 
with the same results on a larger scale, and went back 
again. So much for him. The writer says nothing of 
the exodus of the Romans in the fifth century, and, most 
glaring of all, nothing whatever about the invasion and 
settlement of the English (Saxons, Angles, and Jutes). 
These entirely conquered and, what is more, dispossessed 
and drove out the Britons; but the writer goes on and 
speaks of the “ British” being conquered by the Normans. 

e had no right whatever sabe called “ British” till James 
VI. of Scotland succeeded to the throne of England, and 
the whole island was called “Great Britain.”” The dress 
of the English, before the Norman conquest, was a short 
tunic with hose reaching to a little way below the knee, 
cross-gartered, with a long, loose cloak if the man was 
free and of any standing. The Normans wore short 
cloaks before and at the time of the conquest. The 
writer speaks of Henry II. as though he were another 
foreign invader with no right, but that of the sword, to 
the crown. He was, of course, the rightful heir, grand- 
son of Henry I., who, after a long war with the usurper 
Stephen, gained his rights by treaty. The struggle “ 
tween the English people and the crown did not end till 
long after the Great Charter. 

Your devoted admirer, 
F. H. LEMINON. 


EVANSTON, ILL. 

Dear Sr. NicHo.as: I havea Japanese robin which 
was imported from japan, and I bought it in Chicago. 
It is avery beautiful bird, and has a green head, a red 
bill, a brown-and-yellow breast, and a black tail marked 
with red and yellow. 

It has a note like that of the American robin. It will 
mock our canary, and, if it does not like anything, will 
scold away for a long time. 

It is so active that it has to have a cage about five 
times as big as the canary’s cage; when it jumps from 
one perch to another it always turns a somersault. It 
is moulting now, and has lost its tail, so it is a little un- 
steady. It is so timid that when I want to let it out it 
will not come. Yours sincerely, 

MELIssA E. Foster. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE APRIL NUMBER. 





































Nove. Acrostic. From 1 to 2, Calhoun; 3 to 4, Webster. Cross-words: 1. Dolor. 2. Ideal. 3. Hedge. 4. Mania. 5. Hyson. 
Cross-words: 1. Cow. 2. Paper. 3. Globe. 4. Chase. 5. Route. 6. Resin. 7. Grebe. 8. Lusty. 9. Caste. 10. Skein. 11. Rebel. 


' . 7 Nor. a . 
6. Auger. 7. Nor, CuHaRADE. Miss-tick, mystic. 


NUMERICAL Emoma. ' Beheadings. Felicity. 1. F-oil. 2. E-at. 3. L-oath. 4. I-sl- 
** All who joy would win ander. 5. C-oats. 6. I-deal. 7. T-hump. 8. Y-awl. 


Must share it; Happiness was born a twin. P A Rai c ‘ s 
RIMAL CROSTIC. njyoyment. ross-words: 1. Easter. 2 
Rippts. Pole, poll. . : Notice. 3. ——— 4- Orange. 5. Yonder. 6. Minute. 7. 
ILtustRATED Dovsts Acrostic. Primals, Make hay while: Eleven. 8. Nutmeg. 9. : 
finals, the sun shines. Cross-words: 1. Magnet. 2. Ah. . ‘ ’ ’ 
Knave. 4. Eg 5- Honolulu. 6. Acorn. 7. Yachts. 3 an Squares. I. 1. Echo. 2. Chin. 3. Hill. 4. Only. 
P ‘ 1. Ni 


Watch. 9. Haye to. Inn. rz. Line. 12. . a. Vale. 2, Area. 3. Lear. 4. Eam. III. ick. 2. 
ConcEALED Worp-sQuare. 1. Pear. 2. Ease. 3. Asks. 4. Isle. 3. Clan. 4. Kent. 

Rest. Ruymep ANAGRAMS. Caters, caster, traces, crates, carest, re- 
Centrat Transpositions. Centrals, posed, bi d cast, racest, reacts, carets. 





To ovr Puzziers: Answers, to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the 15th of each month, and 
should be addressed to St. Nicuoias Riddle-box, care of Tuk Century Co., 33 East Seventeenth St., New York City. 


ANSWERS TO ALL THE PuzzLes In THE FEBRUARY NuMBER were received, before February 15th, from D. O. N.— Joe Carlada 
— Alliland Adi— Grace C. Norton —Augustus Bertram George — Ralph E. Dyar — Mabel, George, and Henri— Bertha B. Janney 
— ‘The Spencers” — Eleanor R. McClees— A. M. S.— Alice Bacon Barnes — Irma Pretzinger — ** Willoughby " — Helen Toothe — 
Louise Atkinson — Harry Thornton — Courtland Kelsey— Frances Hunter — Honora P. Russell —S. Isabella tee LA L. 
Cannon — Eloise Tyler — Walter E. Roberts — Virginia C. Craven. 





Answers TO PuzzLes In THE FesruARY NuMBER were received, before February 15th, from Dorothy Russell, 3 — G. R. Leverick, 
1—A. B. Reed, 1 — Ethel L. Pugh, 2 — Laura and Florence, 1— Virginia Watson, 2 — Kate Molesworth, 5 —F. K. Gillingham, 1 — 
M. Brooks, 1 — “ Beth,” 7— W. Montgomery, :— D. W. Hurry, :—G. M. Kimball, 1 — A. U. Rollins, 1 — Olive Vollker, 4— F. M 
Wadsworth, 1 —S. F. Gould, 1 — B. W. Pepper, 1 — P. Cooper, 1 — J h M. Rogers, 3 — Beatrice Reynold, 2—M. F. Falkner, 1 — 
V. Chartrand, 1 — Harold T. Husted, 2—P. S. Winslow, :—M. Schwab, 1— Florentine Hackbusch, 5— William Very, 2— Louisa 
B. Barker, 4 — Ernest Gregory, 6— Albert and Selma Baum, 5 — Edith and Jessie Patrick, 3— Arva W. Riley, — S. W. Palmer, 1 — 
D. Snodgrass, 1 — Beatrice Reynolds, 3— M. O. Perkins, r—Helen H. Bain, 4— Tt ats Miller, 3— Martha Washburn, 6 — 
Vashti Kaye, 7 — Charles C. A’ on, 4— Thos. H. McKittrick, Jr., 4 — Hildegarde G., 6 — Louise Manny, 3 — Florence and Edna, 5 
— Priscilla Beall, 4—G. Bromfield, :—H. Wildes, 1—M. Owings, :—H. B. Hering, 1 — Elizabeth MacKnight, 5— E. Warner 
Bacon, 5— Fred Van Voorhes, 4 — “ Dotsey and Adsie,” 3— Marion O. Perkins, 2 — Marguerite Sturdy, 5 — Katharine M. Clement, 7 
— Helen H. Nichols, 7 — Marion Thomas, 3— Henrietta and Elizabeth, 6— ‘‘ Athena and Poseidon,” 7— Helen Gifford, 6— Cyril and 
Winnie Black, 2— Lowell Walcutt, 2— Marjorie Clare, 4 — Hilda Hughes, 6 —H. W. H. Powel, Jr., 7 — Adelaide Cunningham, 3 — 
Rebecca Chany, 1 — W. F. Lippitt, Jr., 1 — R. Siewers, 1 — Eugenia Elliott, 2 — Ina Dryden, 2. 


WILD-FLOWER ACROSTIC. Doubly behead part of the arm, and leave part of a boat. 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) é: Doubly behead an old name for a light-house, and 
eave a common verb. 6. Doubly behead a Shakspe- 


EACH line alludes to a certain wild flower. When rean character, and leave to depart. 


the nine flowers have been rightly guessed, the initial The twelve beheaded letters will spell the name of a 
letters will spell the name of a very famous ship. large city. JOSEPHINE L. WHITNEY. 


1. In marshes grows this yellow flower; 
2. The next, it makes a fairies’ bower ; CHARADE. 
3- This flower, in medicine, has great power ; ; 
4. This tiny flower is colored blue; In my first my second sings ; 
5. This the lady loves, ’t is true; In the /ast a score of things ; 
6. An animal’s eye, and a flower beside ; My whole is not to peep or pry— 
7. The next tells robin that spring has arrived ; It simply asks the reason why. 
8. The next turns night into the day; ANNA M. PRATT. 
g. My last, “for remembrance,” does Shakspere say. 
My whole, a flower, close to the ground; HISTORICAL PRIMAL ACROSTIC. 
In bleak New England’s woods ’t is found. (Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 
ae WHEN the following words have been rightly guessed, 
DOUBLE BEHEADINGS. - initial letters will spell the name of a spring holi- 
. - ay. 
(Geld Badge, St. Wicheles League Competition.) Caoss-wonps: 1. A famous Confederate war-vessel. 
(EXAMPLE: Doubly behead large, and leave to con- 2. A famous battle of the Civil War. 3. A famous battle 
sume. Answer, gr-eat.) of the Revolution. 4. A famous fortification in Tennes- 
1. Doubly behead a part of a sentence, and leave to see. 5. An American Revolutionary general and traitor. 
demolish. 2. Doubly Pehead unlawful, and leave just. 6. A lively American national air. 
3- Doubly behead an oration, and leave a robe. 4. MARION R. KIRKWOOD. 
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DOUBLE DIAGONAL. 


ALL the words described contain the same number of 
letters. When rightly guessed, and placed one below 
another, in the order here given, the diagonal beginning 
at the upper left-hand letter and ending with the lower 
right-hand letter will spell a Cuban seaport, the diago- 
nal beginning at the upper right-hand letter and ending 
with the lower left-hand letter will spell another Cuban 
seaport. 

Cross-worDs: 1. The man for whom the first mauso- 
leum was built. 2. Pertaining to the art of navigation. 
3. Pertainingtoanation. 4. Swimming. 5. Womanly. 
6. Fully understands. 7. Pertaining to fields or lands. 
8. Without scent. “CANADIAN BEAVER.” 


ILLUSTRATED NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 











Tuis differs from the ordinary numerical enigma in 


that the words forming it are pictured instead of de- 
scribed. The answer, consisting of sixteen letters, 
forms the title of one of Longfellow’s poems. 

EDMOND W. PALMER. 


CONCEALED WORD-SQUARE,. 
(One word is concealed in each couplet.) 


1. POLICEMEN say that every day 
Suburban kittens go astray. 


2. And city cats, that live in flats, 
Are always running after rats. 


3. It is not right, with birds in sight, 
To leave these pets alone at night; 


4- For feline youth, though fair in sooth, 
All lack a tenderness for truth. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


WHEN the following words have been rightly guessed, 
and written one below another, the central letters will 
name pretty spring flowers. 

CROsS-WORDS: 1. Cross and cynical. 2. An annual 
allowance. 3. A celebrated chief of the Ottawa Indians. 


THE RIDDLE-BOX. 


4- An invented story. 5. An English courtier who 
threw his cloak on the ground for the queen to walk 
upon. 6. Endless. 7. The position of a baseball player. 
8. A title conferred as a supreme honor upon women of 
the Roman imperial house. 9g. A variety of pigeon with 
alarge crop. 10. Springy. 

HERBERT SCHROEDER (League Member). 


CONNECTED SQUARES. 


* ne # “ses & # *_#e «2 # 
** # # **s # « * * # 
*"*s « *# **# & # * 2 &# & 
**s # # *_* &# # *s «# & 


Upper Squares: I. 1. A greenish stone capable of 


a fine polish. 2. A seaport in Arabia. 3. Inanimate. 
4- Concludes. II. 1. Toventure. 2. Acontinent. 3. 
Tumult. 4. Devours. 


CENTRAL SQUARES: III. 1. A feminine name. 2. 
To affirm with confidence. 3. A Roman emperor. 4. 
The god of love. IV. 1. Identical. 2. The second son 
of Adam. 3. A repast. 4. A feminine name. V. 1. 
Fine particles of stone. 3- Not any. 
4. An act. 

Lower Squares: VI. 1. A title of respect used in 
addressing a sovereign. 2. Opinion. 3. To raise. 4. 
Anobleman. VII. 1. Old. 2. Sport of any kind. 3. 
A feminine name. 4. A college official. 

MARY N. WILLIAMS. 


2. The agave. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


My primals name a spring holiday, and my finals, a 
famous poem relating to that holiday. 

CROSS-WORDS: I. The queen "3 the fairies. 2. A 
nobleman. 3. A bill of fare. 4. The emblem of peace. 
5. The name of a famous story by “H. H.” 6. An 
aborigine. 7. Received with favor. 8. Vigorous. 9. 
An entrance. 10. Acontinent. II. dentilibe. 

MARIE H. WHITMAN (League Member). 


A FLAG PUZZLE. 
a = 2 a eS 


18 19 20 21 22 23 24 


oO ON AU PW NN 


FROM I to 10, is the name of a certain day, which is 
4-18-19-20-21-22-23-24 annually. It is a certain 1-11-12 
13-14 15-16-17. 

From 11 to 18, a king of Israel; from 12 to 19, affirm- 
ative votes; from 13 to 20, unemployed; from 14 to 21, 
close at hand; from 15 to 22, an oasis in Russian Cen- 
tral Asia; from 16 to 23, pain; from 17 to 24, a measure 
of length. ALICE KARR. 

(Winner of Gold Badge, July, 1900.) 
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